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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
The Wisconsin Senate has concurred in 
the Assembly Bill, passed several weeks 
ago, giving married women the right to 
act as court commissioners, assignees, and 
receivers in bankruptcy. 
——0-9-o— 


The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
failed in the Michigan Senate by a tie vote. 
An effort will be made to bring it up again. 

*e+ 

A bill to lower the age of protection for 
girls from sixteen years to thirteen has 
been introduced in the New York Senate. 
If the members of the Legislature were 
responsible for their official acts to a con- 
stituency half of whom were mothers, 
there would be no danger of such a bill’s 
passing. Probably it would never have 
been introduced. As it is, the members 
are being flooded with letters of protest 
from righteously indignant women. 
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Bills have been introduced in the Penn- 
Sylvania Senate to make women eligible 
as notaries public, and to authorize mar- 
ried women to organize corporations and 
to be officers thereof. Attention has been 
called to the need of the latter bill by the 
case of the New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia, a large and fashionable Women's 
Club, many of whose members thought 
they had all the rights they wanted until 
they lately tried to organize a stock com- 
pany to erect a club-house, and found that 
married women could not legally do so. 
This stupid and unjust old law should be 
amended without delay. 
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Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Minnesota, has 
prepared a series of brief and spicy ‘Points 
on Municipal Suffrage” for the Legislature 
of that State, where a municipal woman 
suffrage bill, introduced by Hon. C. 5S. 
Stockwell, of Minneapolis, is now pending. 
Petitions in support of the bill have been 
received from more than fifty counties. 
> 

A bill to extend full suffrage to the white 
women of Arkansas was lately introduced 
in the Arkansas State Senate by Senator 
John P. H. Russ. The bill was tabled. It 
would of course have been unconstitu- 
tional, as making a discrimination in suf- 
frage on account of race. But Senator 
Russ deserves the commendations he is 
receiving from Arkansas women for his 
effort to relieve them of their political 
disabilities. 
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The Presbytery of Newark, N. J., has 
voted to adopt the overture of the Gen- 
eral Assembly making it permissible for 
churches to elect and set apart deaconesses 
in a manner similar to that appointed for 
deacons. The Chicago Presbytery has 
voted against the deaconesses, alleging 
that it can find no evidence that any such 
office existed in the early church. [Illinois 
is generally more progressive than New 
Jersey, but this time New Jersey is in 
advance. 

In Guthrie, Oklahoma, the Republican 
incumbent still holds the office of Register 





| given to Miss Diehl. 


| assuaged! 


of Deeds, contrary to the decision of the 
Court that Miss Cora Diehl, the Farmers’ 
Alliance candidate, was legally elected, 
and is entitled to the office. The Farmers’ 
Alliance me. are indignant, and threaten 
to storm the office and force the vaults if 
peaceable possession of the office is not 
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Frances Willard writes: ‘‘Your Dove is 
the dearest feathered creature afloat. She 
is like Noah's, and how she finds the floods 
She will alight before long on 
the highest point—the top of Liberty’s 
head on the capitol dome!” And Miss 
Kate Stoneman writes from Albany, N.Y.: 
**All readers of the WOMANS JOURNAL 
are rejoiced to see the Dove again. It will 


find plenty of dry ground for the sole of 


its foot in ‘Arid-zona.’”’ 


+> 
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The woman suffrage bill, passed almost 


| unanimously by the Kansas House of Rep- 





resentatives, which is controlled by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, has been almost unani- 
mously rejected by the Senate, which is 
Republican. The reason alleged by most 
of the Senators was a belief that the bill 
was unconstitutional; but it is probable 
that the dislike to fall in with anything 
which they regarded asa Farmers’ Alliance 
measure had a good deal to do with it. 
This was short-sighted policy on the part 
of the Republicans. The women have 
shown themselves a power in Kansas poli- 
tics of late, and the Republicans should 
not let the Farmers’ Alliance outbid them 
in deserving the support of this new and 
potent element. 





7~oe 
The reports of the suffrage debates in 
the Michigan and Nebraska Legislatures, 
which we publish this week, are instruc- 
tive reading. The exceptional silliness 
and flippancy of the speech made by the 
Senator who led the opposition in Michi- 
gan, have called out unfavorable comment 
even from papers that are opposed to 
equal rights for women. How preposter- 
ous -all these objections will seem a hun- 
dred years hence! 
++ 
The women journalists present in Wash- 
ington during the meetings of the Wom- 
an’s Council and Woman Suffrage Aasocia- 
tion, held a final meeting at Willard’s 





| Hotel, and adopted a provisional constitu- 


tion for the ‘‘Woman’s International Press 
Federation,” subject to final ratification by 
the different Women's Press Clubs of the 
country. It is probable that a meeting to 
complete the organization will be held in 
Boston next fall, when the annual conven- 
tion of the National W. C. T. U. and that 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze 
will call together many women journalists 
in this city. 
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DEBATE IN NEBRASKA LEGISLATURE. 
A rich discussion took place in the Ne- 


| ing ‘Because I think so,’ and from her ver- 





; polls. 
| pure sons, they are incapable of purifying 


braska House of Representatives on Feb. | 


28. 
House roll No. 43, a bill for an act cor- 
ferring upon women the right to vote at 
city and village elections, was taken up. 


for the people, and he believed that the 
women of Nebraska are part of the people. 
He said that 20.000 Nebraska women had 
asked for this right He did not wish to 
drag women down to the present level of | 
politics, but by their aid to raise politics 
to a higher level. 

McReynolds, of Clay, said he should 
stand by this bill. 

Speaker Elder, from the floor, said a 
great many petitions had been sent to him. | 
He did not think that this move would | 
purify the world or make angels of wom- | 
en. But his mother was a woman, and he 
thought her just as good as his father. 
Some of the speakers had said that man | 
made the woman, but he had been taught 
to believe that God had made the woman 
and blessed her in ner ‘‘virtuality.” He 
should vote for the bill. 

Mr. Gale, of Rock Uounty, said: ‘In the 
demand for this bill by the women of this 
State, I do not doubt the purity of their 
intentions, but I do question the solidity of 
their judgment. With full credit to wom- 
an, [ maintain that her governing qualities 
are inferior. Intuition rather than Judg- 
ment founded on a logical sequence is | 
her argument. Her answer to the inquisi- | 
tive ‘Why’ is the arbitrary and unreason- 


' should be of the people, by the people, and | 
| 
| 


dict there 13 no appeal. In her weakness | 
is her strength, and her only weapon is a 
tear. The salvation and perpetuity of a | 
nation rest on the sanctity of the fireside | 
and the home. An eloquent modern think- | 
er has truly said, ‘The homes of the na- 
tion are the birth-places of its patriotism.’ | 
Any measure that will tend to remove | 
woman from her high position as queen of | 
a home, and the centre of its life, is as de- 
grading to her as damaging to the people 
who advocate it. It is, however, far from 
my desire to use any power I[ may possess 
to distress the best part, by far, of our race 
by any tyrannical exhibition of that power. | 
And though I have a firm conviction that | 
the greatest damage (should this measure 
become a law) will fall solely on the sex it | 
is presumed to relieve, [ am willing, ina 
spirit of fairness, to give the matter a trial, | 
trusting that those whom we all respect, 
admire, and love will use the power placed 
in their hands with justice and moderation ; 
— in this confidence, I shall support the 
bill.’ 

Scott of Dawson was sorry that some of 
the members upon the floor had become 
degraded themselves by mixing in politics. 
He thought politics the great purifying 
power of this government. Liquor-selling 
was not the greatest evil of this Jand, but 
if the women could eradicate that evil, it 
would make the world just so much better. 
He thought there never was a woman in 
Nebraska too pure to go to the polls and 
vote to purify the country. 

Newberry said there was no argument 
presented upon the side of woman suf- 
frage. Women do not purify politics. 
One of the ladies of the woman suffrage 
movement had acknowledged that she 
was favorable to the corporations and op- 
posed to the passage of the bill forbidding 
the granting of passes. She was bribed 
by a pass. So with these men who were 
advocating woman suffrage—they were 
bribed by the smiles and blandishments of 
the women. Women by the dozen were 
tagging around after them, and these men 
had not the moral courage to stand up 
and declare theirinmost thoughtsand vote 
in accordance with the dictates of cheir 
consciences. The families that women 
have raised indicate their influence at the 
If they are incapable of raising 


them by cas‘ing a ballot. 
Church Howe, one of the leaders of the | 

house, said he had not expected to say 

anything upon this question, but th2 last | 


| straw broke the camel’s back. He was sur- | 


Bertrand, of Douglas, proposed that the | 
consideration of this bill be postponed on | 


account of several members being absent. 
He thought the women themselves would 
not like to take advantage of members in 
their absence. 

Mathewson, of Stanton, said the move- 
ment for woman suffrage in cities and vil- 
lages was in the interest of prohibition. 
He paid his respects to the preachers, who, 
he said, had introduced the lottery into 
church fairs, and were now trying to put 
the women into politics. 


| He referred to the Bible to show that man 
| was the chief agent in all the troubles of 
| the olden time, and it was in those days 


Cramb, of Jefferson, made a telling | 


speech in favor of the bill. He thought 
the welfare of the cities would be safe in 
the hands of the women who had made and 
raised the voters of to-day. He said that 
where there is one fallen or impure woman 
there are a score of fallen and impure men. 
Unchaste and impure women are scarce, 
while impure and degraded men are plenty. 
He was in favor of the bill as a matter of 
right 


the other side. Among other things he 


said that there was not a man on the floor | 


of the house who would marry a woman 
whom he knew to be no better than him- 
self. He did not wish to corrupt woman 


| by dragging her into politics. 


Porter, of Merrick, thanked Mr. Mathew- 


son for his speech, because it wus on their | 


side of the question. He asked which was 
the best for the home: for the ladies to go 
out and vote, or for the husband to come 
staggering home drunk from the polls? 
He thought dereliction of duty on the part 
of members was no excuse for deferring 
action on this bill. 

Shrader thought women had the right to 
vote for the protection of their homes and 
property. He was with Abraham Lincoln 
jn his proposition that this government 





° | of the family. Answering the argument 
Mr. Mathewson replied toa remark from | 


_the report of the committee. 


prised that a man licensed to preach the 
gospel should rise up in that house and | 
claim that man was superior to woman. 


that woman was oppressed, and we, in the 
nineteenth century, had not entirely over- | 
come those early teachings. Woman was | 
not expected to be made a winged angel. | 
She was merely asking to be granted the 
same rights enjoyed by man. The gentle- 
man had referred to this question as being | 
in the interest of prohibition. Prohibition 
did not enter into this controversy. It was | 
a question of ‘“‘equality before the law.” 
Fifty years ago women were not supposed | 
to be qualified for business purposes, yetat | 
this time thousands of women are filling | 
positions that the early fathers thought a | 
woman never could fill. He believed the | 
presence of a woman was elevating. no 
matter in what station of life, whether as | 
a member of the legislature oras a member 


of class legislation, he thought that when 
women were deprived of the rights grant- 
ed to men, it was class legislation. 

Bertrand thought that if the men advo- 
cating this measure had been honest, they 
would not behere asking for municipal suf- 
frage. They would have proposed an 
amendment to the constitution granting 
women equal suffrage with men. ‘The gen- 
tlemen had stated that petition after peti- 
tion had been presented to this legislature, 
but he asserted that the majoritv of those 
petitions came from the country, outside 
of the cities and villages for which wom- 
an suffrage is asked. 

Williams of Gage moved that when the 
committee do arise it report the bill 
back with a recommendation to pass. 

The House adjourned without adopting 





SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


William Lloyd Garrison spoke as fol- 
lows at the re.ent annual aeeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation : 


It was my privilege to be present at a 
distinguished Woman’s Club, a few days 
siice, where the subject of taxation was 
discussed. One of the invited speakers b ve 
the name of Mills, and, when the talk was 
over, a lady member whom | did not know 
asked him eagerlv if he was the Mr. Mills 
who wrote the Political Economy. The 
modest man disclaimed the honor, and ex- 
plained that the late John Stuart Mill, of 
blessed memory to all women, was the 
happy author of that valuable work. He 
might have added, bad the amenities per- 
mitted, that the lady’s question indicated 
the continued subjection of women, which 
that noble champion of the sex so forcibly 
depicted. 

The interrogation was not surprising 
from an economic standpoint, whatever it 
may appear from a suffrage point of view; 
because non-participation in government 
breeds indifference and ignorance in the 
people shut out. 

It is said that the fish in the Mammoth 
Cave have no eyes, long dwelling in the 
dark having eliminated those useless orbs. 
And why should we expect to find women 
absorbingly interested in Ricardo’s law of 
rent, or in the unequal distribution of 
taxes, while the law torbids them to have 
even a little, local, property vote, to say 
how the money they are forced to pay 
shall be expended? 

And yet we do find so many of them ac- 
tive and interested that it must be the sign 
that we are on the border line of equal 
rights where the long-cherished conscious- 
ness of injustice is about to break into full 
legal expression, registering on the statute 
book the complete emancipation of wom- 
an. The ubiquitous and multiplying wom- 
en’s clubs, restless and inquiring, not only 
on the lines of thought supposed to be par- 
ticularly feminine, but circling about the 
themes which absorb men, must mean a 
nearness to the franchiseand the approach 
of graduation day. When nature develops 
wings, it is anintimation that the creature 
is preparing to fly. We are in an era of 
social agitation. Whether conditions are 
better or worse than formerly, no one will 
deny that the consciousness of discomfort 
was never so manifest. Certainly unrest 
and dissatisfaction are better than callous 
acquiescence amid things demoralizing, 
though time-honored. It is a divine dis- 
content that moves society to make a step- 
ping-stone of its dead self to higher things. 

Is it better that women should chafe 
under their disabilities, or sit serene in 
hopeless resignation? By all the forces of 
progress and the hope of a higher civiliza- 
tion, we pray for light, whatever terrors 
it may reveal. The wife who sits at home 
and takes the law and gospel from her hus- 
band’s lips, deprives herself and him of the 
high value which a mate should bear. She 
is a plaything, a servant, a convenience, 
and nota companion. Her eyes flash back 
no quick intelligence when the social prob- 
lems and the politics of the nation occupy 
the husband's mind. . . . The woman suf- 
frage movement is a struggle to establish 
a self-evident truth, and great reforms 
wait for its culmination. The world prob- 
lems can have no half solution, but the re- 
pression of woman's voice and mind en- 
sures their half comprehension. For they 
have to do with people, and not with males 
alone; and formen to assume to think and 


, act for womankind is as idle as for the 


birds of night to assume to understand the 
wants of the birds of day. And what twi- 
light work we make of it! In the capitol 
near by, the self-elected men usurp the 


| seats of power, and, as a retribution, their 


own sex, the country over, trembles when 
Congress meets, and thanks God when 
every fourth of March scatters the mem- 
bers to their homes, clearing the atmos- 
phere for a breathing space. Violated 
trade picks up fresh courage in the inter- 
val. The sections of the country rest 
while legislation with a view to party ad- 
vantage is suspended. ‘The tired reforms, 
wearied with waiting in the ante-chamber 
for recognition, while the monopolist and 
boodler catch the speaker’s eye, withdraw 
discouraged to wait with patience for the 
seemingly distant ear of the law-makers. 
Reforms have no money to disburse in lob- 
bies, no places of emolument with which 
to reward their advocates. In this Wash- 
ington atmosphere, no wonder that. sena- 
tors are persuaded that the Golden Rule 
and the Declaration of Independence are 
only ‘iridescent dreams!” 

But mankind mistakes. The real con- 
gress sits not under the great dome of the 
capitol, but in such assemblies as this, 
where future laws are formulated which 
future congresses must be our instruments 
to enact. The trifles which have import 
now in the legislative halls will take their 
proper place when real republicanism 
sends up the rightful members of the true 
congress yet to be. The questions which 
facile senators of the “iridescent” school 
exalt, 

‘‘Are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought’s causing stream.”’ 


The greater ones are ewenens such poli- 
ticians from the seats they have disgraced. 
The student of society, who gets a 
glimpse of the tangled skeins of motives 
and interests and customs which are the 
roblems for us to straighten out, asks 
Sow the suffrage of ill-informed women is 
[Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ZERELDA G. WALLACE is filling a 
series of more than forty lecture-engage- 
ments in Indiana. 

Dr. JOANNA WALTON MACoy, of Ft. 
Worth, Texas, is the inventor of an anti- 
microbic treatment for disease, which is 
said to be remarkably efficacious. 

REv. AMANDA Deyo, for three years 
pastor of the Universalist Church at Ox- 
ford, N. Y., has resigned that charge and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church at Scranton, Pa. 

Emmy Kocu, wife of the famous German 
professor, has the entire charge of her 
husband’s immense correspondence. She 
is a native of Clausthal, in Hanover, Ger- 
many. She is a competent secretary. 

Miss MINNA SMITH, of the Boston Tran- 
script, contributes to the March number of 
the Book-Buyer a bright sketch of Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, the author of quaint 
and charming stories of New England life. 

Miss N. LEILA MICHEL, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who is on the editorial staff of the 
Magazine of Poetry and Twentieth Century 
Review, is in Washington collecting mate- 
rial for a book which is to contain the 
biographies of 1,000 noted American 
women. 

Rev. Mita F. Tupper lately gave a 
discourse on ‘‘Darwinism” in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., which is highly complimented 
by the press of that city. She has resigned 
her pastorate in La Porte, Ind., and has 
aecepted a call from the Unitarian Church 
of Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. MARGARET CUSTER CALHOUN, of 
Detroit, Mich., the sister of the massacred 
Gen. Custer, and the widow of Lieut. Cal- 
houn, who also fell at the Little Big Horn, 
has been appointed State Librarian of 
Michigan by Gov. Winans. Her prede- 
cessor, Mrs. Harriet A. Tenney, had been 
for thirty-ubree years connected with the 
State Library, twenty-three years of the 
time as librarian. 

Miss JENNIE HOOKER, a teacher in 
Evansville, Ind., is the winner of a $200 
prize offered by the Cosmopoli'an for the 
best article on ‘*The Best Methods of Mak- 
ing Farm-Life Attractive and Happy.” 
Nearly every State in the Union was rep- 
resented inthecontest. Miss Hooker is an 
earnest suffragist, having served for some 
time as recording secretary for the Equal 
Suffrage Society of Evansville. 


Miss LovuIsA PARSONS, superintendent 
of the Training-School for Nurses at the 
Maryland University Hospital in Balti- 
more, is described as a modest, gentle little 
woman, who has attained great promi- 
nence in her profession. She is gaid to be 
the only regular ‘‘Nightingale nurse” in 
America. She studied under Miss Night- 
ingale at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
She was one of the nurses who went on 
Lord Woiseley's Egyptian expedition. 
She was decorated by the Queen with the 
royal red cross. When she returned she 
was engaged at the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, and left it to open the training-school 
over which she now presides. 





Mrs. C. FANNIE ALLEN, of Melrose, 
Mass., addressed a mass meeting of laborers 
at North Adams, March 5, under the auspi- 
ces of the Lasters’ Protective Union. She 
earnestly advocated the organization of 
women wage-earners, not Only because 
it advances their own interests, but be- 
cause it benefits the laboring men. As 
long as women work for less than men, 80 
long will they cheapen their own value 
and reduce the wages of husbands, fathers 
and brothers. She suggested this motto 
—‘*Let every man get what he earns, and 
earn what he gets; and if a woman does 
just as much and as good work as a man, 
she should get just as much pay.” 


Miss Mary T. BEAN, the well-known 
educator, died in New York City, March 
5, at the age of seventy-nine years. She 
was born in New Hampshire, of historic 
New England Stock. She took charge of 
the female department of the venerable 
Mechanics’ Society School, in New York, 
in 1843. After the public schools devel- 
oped a large degree of usefulness, the Me- 
chanics’ Society gave up their establish- 
ment and Miss Bean opened a seminary 
for young ladies, which for twenty-four 
years was among the most prominent in 
New York city. Many famous teachers 
were associated with Miss Bean during her 
long term of service, some of whom are 
still conducting schools. Her exceedingly 
large clientage was made up of the best 
people of New York of thirty and forty 
years ago. 
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SOCIAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION. 
[Continued from First Page.) 


to help the matter, and the old refuge of 
the enemy, helped too often by women 
themselves, is resorted to as an evasion. 
It is that we have too much suffrage al 
ready. This brings up a new issue with- 
out answering the old. Asa profound be- 
liever in the right of all people who are 
governed to have a voice in the selection 
of their rulers, be they Indians or colored 

ple or aliens, who have come to our 
shores in good faith to cast their lot among 
us, I never hear this concession to tor 
pr-judice without a mental protest. Of all 
who need the ballot most, because it is the 
only potent weapon of self-defence that 
one living under a democratic form of 
government has, it is the poor and ignor- 
ant and outcast and unfortunate who 
should easily fiad admission to the polls. 
Who of us can speak for the Indian as an 
Indian can, and what Indian man, with his 
brutal estimate of women, can possibly 
represent his equaw? ‘The same is true of 
the Italian and the Pole, the Chinese, the 
Irish, and the Hungarian. It is upon that 
impregnable ground that woman makes 
her strongest appeal. If, with all the appli- 
ances of civilization, the church and school- 
house and lyceum, we cannot cope with 
the drawbacks which universal suffrage 
implies, then let us reconstruct our defini- 
tions and amend Mr. Lincoln’s favorite de- 
scription of free government as one ‘of 
the well-to-d» and intelligeot people, for 
the educated and property-possessing peo- 
ple, and by the skilful and well-favored 
people,’’ and there you havea formula that 
will be popular in the regions of the Czar 
or among the satraps of Persia. 

We delude ourselves when we look for 
the greatest danger to our liberties among 
the Jower elements of mankind. ‘The Huns 
and Vandals of the slums are far less dan- 
gerous to the community than the classes 
whose aggregate wealth is a marvel to the 
world. Corrupt legislation in behalf of 
personal interest, the ownership of judges, 
and the corruption of the courts of justice, 
the purchase of senatorial seats by mining 
millionnaires : these are symptoms of a dis- 
ease which no disfranchisement of the poor 
and ignorant will reach. The raw material 
of despotic Europe we know by experience 
we can refine by the institutions of demo- 
cracy; but who shall tell us how to recon- 
vert into safe citizenship the classes whose 
material pecapertte and indulgent habits 
suggest the state of thicgs that has pre- 
ceded the downfall of noble civilizations? 
The blight of the Republic is spreading 
from the top, not from the bottom of so- 
clety, and the chief danger of degraded 
classes, under our institutions, is the base 
uses for which they can be used by the 
monopolists who set the fashion of society 
to-day in the great cities of the land. 

But, coming back to the social problems, 
with which of them would women natur- 
ally concern themselves? Primarily those 
closely affecting their own rights, just as 
we men do, under similar circumstances. 
As Mary Wollstonecraft said, ‘Their first 
duty is to themselves as rational crea- 
tures.” The inequalities now perpetuated 
by law; the ownership of property; the 
right to wages earned ; the sacred indepen- 
dence and self-control of wives, now legal- 
ly the slaves of their husbands’ unholy 
dodtene the right of mothers to their 
children; and the infamous and infantile 
line now drawn at the ‘tage of protection,”’ 
would have the right of way. Beyond 
these lies the solution of the evil of en- 
forced prostitution, less easily reached by 
statute because the outgrowth of desper- 
ate conditions which can only be righted 
when woman is an equal law-giver with 
man. In the temperance work she already 
takes the lead, and although unarmed with 
legal weapons, wages a magnificent fight 
against the unive~sal enemy. The labor 
grievances must claim her attention, for 
what wage earners compare with women 
in unjust treatment and undervaluation? 
The civil service comes within her prov- 
ince, and the growing number of govern- 
ment employees of her own sex, must in- 
terest her in the reform. Nor can she es- 
cape the question of land monopoly, the 
right to the use of the earth, the agitetion 
of which isenlisting world-wide attention, 
and in which a multitude of active women 
workers are engaged; and this is connect- 
ed directly with the swarming of human 
beings in great cities and the depopulation 
of the rural communities, aggravating the 
difficulties of municipal governments the 
country over. It is in these nests of pov- 
erty and crime that women are now work- 
ing indefatigably, and, like Mrs. Helen 
Campbell and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell, are uncovering the horrors that exist. 
Io sanitary reform, who so well fitted 
to take the lead as women, who are trained 
to housekeeping, that most needful prep 


aration for the similar but larger keeping | 


of a city? The question of taxation will 





Yet who can doubt upon which side of 
social reforms the majority of women 
would range themselves? Certainly not 
the rumeellers nor the panderers to vice, 
whose swift instincts dictate their unyield- 
ing opposition to woman suffrage. That 
their reasons are ostensibly based on other 
grounds, is simply the homage of hypo- 
crisy that vice is forced to pay to virtue. 

We need not argue concerning the inher- 
ent difference in the nature of men and 
women. It is apparent that the long habit 
of mile domination has bred inequalities 
which are marked and glaring. The 


! habit of slavery warped the kindest na- 








tures of slave owners and dulled the sense 
of cruelty. So the usurpation of govern- 
ing has bred contempt for those debarred 
from the right, and justice cannot be ex- 

ted from rulers who cannot see and 
eel the wrongs of the disfranchised. 

By the same token women suffer the loss 
of clear discernment, and are counted up- 
on to sustain the customs that make them 
inferiors. Fashion hugs the chains that 
bind it, scouts all reforms, and the desire 
of women to please and placate the arbit- 
ers of their fortunes creates the most diffi- 
cult barrier to overcome. It is as 
customary to look up to the father or 
brother for opinions on current topics as 
it is.to look to the minister for authority 
in matters pertaining to the realm which 
lies in the shadows and the mists beyond. 

The social crust does not crumble easily, 
and the women furnish the most resistant 
portion. Social reforms meet their un- 
flinching disapproval. Rebuffs are plenty 
for him who violates conventionalities. | 
was present at the meeting of a social 
club this winter, where the custom pre- 
vails of having some man talk moderately 
on subjects which are achieving popular 
notice, and a talented lawyer read an in- 
teresting paper on municipal government. 
It was a humiliating recital, disheartening 
to the humane and optimistic, and any- 
thing but a record of glory to the speak- 
er’s sex. The shadows were heavy and 
the lights subdued. It was a sad record of 
man’s misdoings, of his selfishness and 
appetites, and lack of conscience, and the 
ladies present were expected to find profit 
in the discourse. The remedies proposed 
were palliatives, not one of which touched 
the root of the trouble. 

‘**How beautiful!’ said a fashionable 
lady at my side, as the lecture ended. 

‘“*A true picture,” I replied, ‘‘but how 
can we expect pure government with more 
than half the purest citizens without a 
voice in its selection?” 

‘*Horrors!” sheexclaimed. ‘You mean 
woman suffrage? I always sign the peti- 
tion against that. We wouldn’t vote for 
the world.” Alas for the world while it is 
left in the present hands! And the same 
sentiment prevailed throughout the room. 

A different view of the situation was 
taken by a sensible woman who lives on 
Fifth Avenue in New York. She has four 
daughters,owns her house and has other 
city property. When the slums poured out 
their worst elements to choose the law- 
makers whom Tammany provided, last 
November, she said; ‘‘Here am I, a real- 
estate owner, and here are my daughters, 
young women of more than average in- 
telligence, and vet the only person in our 
household who has a voice in the adminis- 
tration of national and municipal affairs is 
Cato, our colored butler.” I have no pro- 
test to make against the vote of Cato, nor 
yet against the voters from the slums; but 
I aver that any city which admits them to 
the polls and excludes such voters as this 
lady and her daughters, reaps only what 
it sows when life and property are in 
perpetual peril. 

The sympathetic observer of the pro- 
ceedings of the Woman’s Council held in 
this place earlier in the week, cannot have 
failed to note the pathos of the situation. 
Humanity the key-note,—a philanthropy 
world-embracing, faithful research and 
careful study of social problems eloquent- 
ly portrayed, high aims and lofty courage, 
to these we have listened; and this in 
face of the consciousness that no executive 
power was theirs to put in action the 
needed plans portrayed. For she who 
would confer upon us the blessings of 
education and civilization, glimpses of 
which we are only as yet permitted to 
behold in dreams, she who would strike 
off the shackles of prejudice and passion 
which weight the race, is herself compelled 
to fight with fettered limbs. 

The social and moral loss men suffer in 
the present condition of woman’s inequali- 
ty, who can estimate? Taking simply a 
selfish view of the case, it seems incredi- 
ble that men should deliberately deprive 
themselves of the help which now they 


scorn. The New York Evening Post rarely | 


misses an Opportunity to speak disparag- 
ingly of woman suffrage, and still it has a 


| lively sense of the man-made edicts which 


seem much less abstruse in women’s clubs, | 


when they have a word to say on the ap- | 
ortionments. Women will be asked, hav- | 


ng achieved their own liberation, to open 


the door of opportunity to other down- | 


trodden people, to the end that justiveand 
not alms sha'l be given. These and many 


other problems, too numerous to mention, | 


are waiting for the consummation of this 
suffrage movement. God speed the day of 
its accomplishment! For, like the Swiss 
mountains, where ‘‘Alps on Alps arise,” 
one eminence surmounted discloses fresh 
heights beyond. Itis not a discouraging 
but a stimulating outlook. 


But whether women use their votes for | 


or against the reforms we deem so vital, is | 


a question which does not affect the right 
of suffrage. They will cast their ballots 
as they choose. 
privilege were worthless. Better that the 
vote should be in favor of the saloon and 
general immorality than that it should be 
coerced! The beauty of self-government 
is that the law-givers are the sufferers by 
bad legislation, and out of punishment 
come light and change of heart, and the 
ay to rectify the wrong. The ballot- 

x is the safety-valve of society, and 
while it is open to all on equal terms, 
there is no room nor justification for dyna- 
mite or assassination. 


If they could not, the | 


curse the city. It describes the present 


| government of New York as one “con- 


ducted by a compact gang of semi-crimi- 
nals and liquor dealers.” But let the 
women try politically to change the ad- 
ministration in the interest of civilization, 
and they may count upon the ridicule and 
opposition of the Post. Outside of politics, 
the editor will gladly welcome their influ- 
ence. Dear women, the field of work is 
always open wide to you, for which you 
need no votes; but the direction and re- 
sponsibilities and recompense must repose 
in other hands. 

I fear it is the sense of man's needs that 
is opening the doors to woman, more than 
the desire to give her freedom for her own 
sake. I read a protest from a lady the 
other day, against mixing the question of 











suffrage with other unpopular reforms, | 


and she ascribed the delay of victory to 
this cause. I venture to affirm that where 
suffrage has lost one convert because its 


advocates interested themselves in other | 


social movements, it bas gained ten ad- 
herents for that very reason. 


lifting of the race which enlists the support 
of woman is « sure preparatory school for 
her comprehension of equal rights. 

There is a fable of a company of bea- 
vers who consoled themselves on parting 
because they would all meet again in the 
hatter’s shop. And the unthinking women 
who deride the thought of votiog, and still 
interest themselves in social reform, will be 
certain to find themselves, some fine morn- 
ing, in the camp of woman suffrage, but 
with a wholeness which the beavers 
lacked. All roads lead to Rome, and all 
efforts for humanity lead into freedom. 

We need no socialistic schemes of gov- 
ernment to mould and direct the people, 
no vast machines to draw them to one 
length. We ask of the servants that we 
place in power only non-interference with 
our natural growth, in the implicit trust 
that Nature knows better the wanta and 
capacity of the individual than the wisest 
senators and representatives that ever 
assembled on Capitol Hill. Humanity, 
like a great plant, obscured and hedged 
in by the mistakes and débris of centuries, 
asks for more space and chance to 
breathe. Put no more protection around 
it,O men of power, but take away the 
heavy obstructions to the sunshine and 
the air, and let it reach toward heaven and 
expand to the god-like proportions hidden 
‘nits unfolded possibilities! The remedy 
is freedom and not restriction, and we 
pray only for individual opportunity and 
fair play. 

“For always in thine eyes, O Liberty ! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
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WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. 


At the recent Fortieth Anniversary of 
the First National Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of the Bos- 
ton Daily Herald, spoke on ‘*Women in 
Journalism.” She said: 


I am very glad that Mrs. Stone has given 
me the privilege of speaking for women 
who are doing work in journalism to-day. 
She, perhaps, does not remember, as I do, 
that it was with and for these equal rights 
women that my first newspaper work was 
done. I remember a March morning, 
nearly twenty-one years ago, when a com- 
pany of warriors started out to besiege the 
Legi+lature of a neighboring State. It was 
the woman suffragists of Massachusetts 
going to the Legislature of Vermont to ask 
that they should put in their Constitution, 
which was then to be amended, a clause 
which would permit woman suffrage. 
Campaigning was no new thing for them; 
but there was something new, something 
novel, and I[ think something of great im- 

ortance, connected with that campaign. 

hey carried with them a war correspond- 
ent. I do not believe they had ever done 
it before. In the cars that morning, seated 
by the side of these men and women, whom 
she had known from her earliest girlhood, 
whose names she had loved and honored 
from her very cradle, was a young girl 
with her first railroad pass in her pocket, 
and a larger sum of money in the little 
pocket-book than it had ever held before, 
going to chronicle the movements of this 
grand army, not large in itself, but still 
great, as you will see when I tell you who 
belonged to it. There was Mrs. Stone, 
whom we of the press so deeply love and 
honor. There were Mr. Blackwell, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Gar- 
rison, the elder, whom we have mourned 
these many years, Wendell Phillips, bright 
Mrs. Bowles, and several others of the 
younger women and of the men who were 
then first taking up their work for suffrage. 
This little girl felt very proud and very 
happy. She was going back to her native 
State. She was going t» help the war, not 
with her words, but with her pen. 

Since that day, when she found herself 
alone in the ranks of journalism in Boston, 
she has seen other women coming in and 
stauding by her side, doing noble »nd 
splendid work on the newspapers. But 
yet that was not the beginning. We are 
accustomed to think our own work was 
the first work done, simply because it was 
the first to us. But one of the very earliest 
effects of the woman's rights movement 
was the bringing of women to the front as 
writers. In a little town where I passed 
my childhood, Brattleboro’, Vt., the lead- 
ing paper was for many years edited by a 
woman. She was one of the signers of the 





original call for this first National Conven- | 


tion at Worcester,—Mrs. C. I. H. Nichols. 
She was a woman of intellect and of high 





moral character. and she was a power in | 
the little town. It was an anomalous thing | 


at that time for a woman to be the editor 
of a newspaper, but so well did she do her 
work, so foremost was she in every good 
movement, every movement that meant 
anything to the town or the State or the 
people, that the residents of the town for- 
got to be astonished that she was the edi- 
tor of the paper, and always treated her 
with the utmost honor. . 

I dare say there were other women in 
journalism at that time, although I have 
not had an opportunity of studying the 
matter. I know there were women in Bos- 


ton before my time who wrote for news- | 


papers and were connected with them, 
although I have the very great honor of 
being the first whose name was put on the 
pay-roll, and who wentdown to the count- 
ing-room and drew her money every Mon- 
day morning. When I began in Boston 


there were other women working in New | 


York. 


Mr. Garrison read to you from | 


Mrs. Stanton’s letter this morning that the | 
first convention was well reported by | 
Oliver Johnson, in the columns of the New | 


York Tribune. 
in the early days the Tribune was their 
staunch friend. Certainly it was Horace 


| Greeley who first called to his assistance 


No earnest | 


woman can embark in any humane work | 


without having the truth borne in upon 


her of the helpless condition of a citizen | 
withouta vote. Pat asingle profligate qual- | 
ifled male voter in one scale and a score of | 


conscientious, disfranchised women in the 
other, and we know which scale will kick 
the beam. So every struggle for the up- 


the brain of woman to work on the daily 
newspaper. Margaret Fuller was for a 
long time on the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune. 
I remember as being on the platform at 
the very first suffrage convention I ever 
attended, taken there by my mother asa 
mere child, was also connected with the 
New York Tribune. That, however, was 


Women can claim that | 


Lydia Maria Child, whom | 








before my journalistic time. But when I 
went on the staff of the Boston Post, there 
were in New York several women news- 

per workers. Grace Greenwood was on 
the New York Tribune. She was sending 
letters here and there and everywhere, 
from where she happened to be. Mary 
Clemmer Ames was writing from Washing- 
ton those wonderful letters, letters such 
as no woman and very few men have ever 
written ; letters which, more than anything 
else, helped to sway public opinion, and 
brought knowledge of the men whom the 
people had sent to Washington to the peo- 
ple back in the, country. ‘here were also 
women holding minor positions. Eleanor 
Kirk, Mrs. Ames, she who has done so 
much work for moral reform, she was an 
elitorial writer at that time on the staft of 
the New York Standard. There was also 
Miss Caroline B. Le Row, now connected 
with the Packer Institute. She was on 
the Tribuse. Miss Butts, of the Herald, 
Miss Easterbrook, of the Tribune, Miss 
Ellen M. Hutchinson, now literary editor 
of the Tribune. It was, in fact, my meet- 
ing Miss Hutchinson at one of the early 
conventions held after the war in Horti- 
cultural Hall, in this city, that first led me 
to think seriously of doing newspaper 
work. But since that day women have 
come in and taken possession of the field 
of journalism. Their presence there is not 
only tolerated but ercouraged. Editors 
like to have women on their staffs. There 
is certain work they claim women can do 
that men cannot do as well, a3 satisfactor- 
ily. Men do not take the interest in it. 
They do not bring to it the heart, the soul, 
the moral strength that women bring into 
that certain line of work. Yet I would 
not have you think that women’s work is 
limi ed to what are popularly known as 
women's topics. There are women here in 
Boston «ho can write better articles on 
political economy, on the historical asso- 
ciations of the world, than almost any man 
on the staff. Women are taking an inter- 
est in affairs. They are learning something 
outside of the lines of what has been con- 
sidered feminine endeavor so far. And 
wherever they are doing their work, they 
are doing it royally well. 

Now I want to pay a little tribute to 
some of the men who have been helpful in 
opening the profession to women. I[ wish to 
speak of my own first editor, Mr. Nathaniel 
Greene of the Pust. Surely the women of 
the press, and the women who care for the 
advancement of the press, should remember 
with great gratitude what Mr. Greene has 
done for them. He was the first editor of 
a large daily newspaper in Boston who 
treated this question of woman suffrage with 
anything like respect. Although he was 
not what is popularly known as a believer 
in woman suffrage, yet he saw that the 
question was one that would assume large 
proportions. He saw what it would be in 
the course of time, and he treated it with 
a dignity, with a courtesy that no other 
editor in Boston had then shown the ques- 
tion. He treated it from the standpoint 
of a man of the world, who understands 
the affairs of the world, and who knows 
the importance of any movement. 

I went once to Dayton, Ohio, to attend a 
suffrage convention, and on the way home 
I stopped in New York and went into the 
Revolution office. Parker Pillsbury was at 
that time Miss Anthony's assistant, and 
when I was presented to him by Miss 
Anthony, the old gentleman arose and 
held out his hand to me. *‘How do you 
do, my dear?’ he said; “I am glad to see 
you, and [am glad to know you are on the 
staff of the Boston Pust. It is a Demo- 
cratic paper, to be sure, but it is the only 
pauper [ know that knows how to be cour- 
teous to an enemy.” ‘That was the spirit 
of the editor of that paper. 

At that time there was also in Boston 
another editor whum I think all Boston 
newspaper women ought to bear in mem- 
ory. That was Charles W. Slack of the 
Commonw.alth. There was never a wom- 
an who applied for a position on the press, 
never a woman who tried to do any liter- 
ary work whatever, and went to him for 
advice, who did not get it; and she got not 
only advice, but advice that she could fol- 
low. A great many of us newspaper 
women know that when we are starting 
out advice is very freely given, but it is 
not always advice that bri: gs either the 
chance to work or the chance to earn 
money. I hope that by the newspaper 
women of Boston the name of Charles 
Slack will never be forgotten. 

You who have watched the growth of 
this movement know as well as I can tell 
you what the work of women in journal- 
ism is and what it hasbeen. We probably 
have more women in our rank; than in 
those of any other profession, because 
there is not the long previous study need- 
ed. The woman who enters the law must 
go through the law school. The woman 
who prepares for the ministry must go 
through the theological school. But the 
well-equipped girl, who has brains and 
tact and courtesy and kindness, can be- 
come a newspaper woman. That is the 
way the journalistic ranks are filled up so 
much more rapidly than those of almost 
any other profession. 
still room for women here. There is a 
chance for them to do even much better 
work than they are doing. I can honestly 
say for the newspaper women of this city 
that they are all women who have ideals 
and women of high standards. They are 
not women who lend themselves to sensa- 
tions. 
their work, and in the best quality of that 
work, and who keep up their own work to 





And yet there is | 


They are women who believe in | 


their highest standards. Having said this, | 
I think [ have told you all I can about | 


women in journalism. You who read the 
newspapers perbaps know us even better 
than we know ourselves. 
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THE TOPEKA ASSOCIATION. 
The Topeka (Kan.) Equal Suffrage Asso- 





ciation voted recently to petition the Sen- | 


ate to pass the House woman suffrage bill. 


Albert W. Knowles was selected asthe man | 


who would fill the office of mayor most ac- 


| 





ers of Topeka. A series of neighborhood 
meetings was arranged to enlist the at- 
tention of women in regard to their duty 
as voters. 

Mrs. 8S. A. Thurston was elected presi- 
dent; Miss Zoe Adams, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. A. Cornelius, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. Case, treasurer. The 
papers to be read before the Association, 
beginning with March, are entitled, ‘‘Wom- 
en Voters in City Elections; ‘Bill of 
Rights and State Constitution ;”’ ‘Property 
Laws of Kansas as Compared with Other 
States; ‘‘Laws Governing the Relations 
Between Parents and Children ;”’ ‘‘School 
Laws,” ‘Good Cooking, as Exemplified at 
a Basket Picnic;” ‘‘Women in all Ages 
and Nations; ‘‘Women and Industries,” 
and ‘The Relation of Reformers to So- 
ciety.” 

Six neighborhood meetings have since 
been held, and one meeting of the Topeka 
Association. A large addition has been 
made to the membership. The Associa- 
tion voted to send the WOMAN’'s JOURNAL 
to the library of Washburn College, and 
the Woman's Column to the Topeka Y. W. 
C. A. The next regular meeting will be 
held March 21. Miss O. P. Bray will read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Women Voters and City 
Elections.” 
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MORE GREETINGS FROM ENGLAND. 


The following address, handsomely 
framed, was sent from England to the 
recent convention of the National-Amer- 
ican W.S. A., at Washington, and, after 
some hesitation, was allowed to pass free 
of duty at the Custom House: 

To the why Suffrage Convention, Washing- 
ton, U.S. A.: 

We, the Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Franchise League, offer you our 
heartiest greeting on the important occa- 
sion of your convention. We beg to as- 
sure you of our warm and friendly sym- 
pathy with the great objects you are met 
together to promote, and to testify our 
belief that the woman’s cause is the cause 
of peace, of justice, of tempera: ce, of pur- 
ity, and of the sisterhood and brotherhood 
of humanity all over the world. 

Although we, who now address you, are 
old workers in this cause, the Woman’s 
Franchise League is a new association, and 
we venture to call your attention to the 
fact that we have made a fresh departure 
in English politics, trusting that, as this 
new departure is on the lines already es- 
tablished in one State of your great Repub- 
lic, you may feel a special interest in 
its successful issue. The suffrage societies 
in Great Britain have hitherto confined 
their effurts to the claim for direct parlia- 
mentary representation, and the pro- 
gramme of our League is the first instance 
of a demand for that perfect justice which 
is implied in absolute equality in all civil 
and pol tical relations of men and women. 
We are asking, in fact, for what you have 
already gloriously obtained in the brilliant 
success of Wyoming. 

Friends and sisters! With heartfelt 
thankfulness and sympathy we congratu- 
late you on your great victory, and on the 
noble example you have given to the 
world of a State governed equally by 
men and women with the happiest and 
most satisfactory results. Nothing can 
deprive you of the proud pre emisence 
you have attained in being the first nation 
to recognize the equal rights and duties of 
our sex. We rejoice in the privilege ac- 
corded to you and gratefully acknowledge 
the service America has rendered to civili- 
zation and morality by this re-assertion, on 
behalf of women, of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence. In laying 
before your convention this brief expres- 
sion of our good-will, we are happy to tell 
you that your own distinguished and much 
loved countrywoman and President—loved 
and appreciated here as well as in America, 
—Mrs. Cady Stanton, is associated with us, 
and her daughter is a member of our ex- 
ecutive committee. 

In the earnest hope that American and 
English women may always be found 
working heart to heart and hand to hand 
in maintaining a cordial understanding 
never to be broken between your country 
and ours, we remain, 

Yours in full hope and faith in the fu- 
ture, and in honest friendship, 

Ursvuca M. BRIGHT, 
GERTRUDE, COUNTESS SCHACK. 

Signed by order of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman's Franchise League. 

January 7th, 1891. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


There can be no true marriage between 
a man and a doll.—Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 

I would rather have one ballot than four- 
teen influences.--Mary A. Ripley. 





Oh, when we turn away from some duty 
or from some fellow-creature, saying that 
our hearts are too sick and sore with some 
great yearning of vur own, we may often 
sever the line on which a divine message 
was coming tous. We shut out the man 
and we shut out the angel who had sent 
him on to open the door.—Annie Keary. 


Two men go into politics. One of them 
wants office; the other wants honesty in 
government, faithfulness to national obli- 
gations, the preservation of the public 
purity and credit. What shall be their 
personal fate, the fate of their personal 
characters there, in the political turmoil? 
One of them has no faith. It is faith that 
sends fhe other where perhaps his feet 
half refuse to go. According to their faith 


ceptably, and the members asked the favor- | so itis untothem. And when, while one 


able consideration of his name by the v»t- 


man sinks from depth to depth of unscru- 
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tion, the other seems to breathe the foulest 
air without a weakness or taint, I seem to | 
see as clear a fulfilment as the world can 
show of what Jesus Christ said: “This 
sign shall follow them that believe. If | 
they drink any deadly thing, it shall not | 
barm them.’’— Phillips Brooks. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


FRESHENING FISH. 


Last Summer, when Susie and her moth- 
er were ia the country, her father used to 
come every Friday to stay until Monday. 
One Saturday morning, as soon as break- 
fast was over, he and Susie started on a 
fishing excursion. 

Susie carried the pail, and over one 
shoulder was a rod her father had b-ought | 
her. She looked very proud and happy. | 

“You needn't buy any meat for dinner, 
mamma,” she said, “‘for papa and [ will | 
bring plenty of fish.” 

‘“Very well,” saidher mother. ‘I won’t 
stop the butcher’s wagon when it comes 
by. We will have a fish dinner.” 

When the river was reached, Mr. Dean 
baited Susie’s hook, and in less than five | 
minutes she caught a fat cat-fish. Then 
her papa caught a bass, and by eleven | 
o'clock they had nearly twenty fish strung 
on a willow switch, which Mr. Dean had | 
cut for the purpose. 

Susie was tired sitting still so long, and, 
throwing down her rod, said she would | 
“freshen” the fish by holding them in the | 
water. | 

‘‘T am afraid you will let them go,” said | 
her papa. 

But Susie was sure there was no danger 
of that; and she had fine fun dipping the 
string of fish in a little pool by a big rock. | 

All at once she gave a loud cry. 

“O papa, they’re gone!” she said. ‘I 
didn’t mean to let them go. Oh, [’m so 
sorry I came! I wish I had stayed at 
home!” and she burst into tears. 

Her father poked around the rock with 
a pole for a long time, but could not find 
the fish, and at last he and Susie went 
home. 

Mrs. Dean laughed when she heard about 
the loss of the fish. She said she would 
fry some eggs, which must take the place 
of the meat she would have bought but 
for Susie’s promise to bring home plenty 
of fish. 

And the next time Susie went fishing 
she did notask to be allowed to ‘‘freshen”’ 
the fish at all.—Florence B. Hallowell, in 
Our Little Ones. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Women’s University Club of New 
York gave a reception and tea at the club 
rooms, No. 343 Madison Avenue, on Feb- 
ruary 28, in honor of Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, ex-president of Wellesley College. 
Previous to the reception Mrs. Palmer 
gave a lecture to the Barnard College stu- 
dents upon ‘‘The Influence of the Educa- 
ted Woman in the Home.” 


About 25 women of Worcester, Mass., in- 
terested in the study of constitutional and 
parliamentary law, have formed a society 
for the study of these subjects, with Mra. 
Charlotte E. Powers as president, Mrs. H. 
M. Ware, secretary, and Mrs. M. B. Lane, | 
treasurer. They held their first regular 
meeting at the home of Mrs. W. E. Cole, 
29 Chatham street, Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 23. 





At a recent meeting of the Woman's 
Club of Orange, N. J., the subject of the 
relations of the Family and the State was 
considered. Papers were presented by 
Mrs. Theodore F. Seward on ‘The Evolu- | 
tion of the State ;"’ by Mrs. C. M. Cordley, 
on “The Relation of the Family to the 
State;” by Mrs. F. F. Ford, on ‘*The Puar- 
ity of the Family Essential to the Purity 
of the State ;”’ and by Mrs. L. H. Johnson, 
on ‘*‘Women in the State.” 


The annua! election of officers in Soro. 
sis took place at Delmonico’s, New York, 
on March 2. The following was the re- | 
sult: President, Jennie M. Lozier; vice- 
presidents, Ella Dietz Clymer, Ruth O. 
Delameter, Esther Hermann; executive 
committee, Mary A. Newton (chairman), 
Mme. Demorest, Caroline A. Jenking, 
Romelia L. Clapp, Margaret K. B. Gouge; 
recording secretary, Hannah Allen; cor- 
responding secretary, Dimies T. S. Deni- 
80n; treasurer, Christina T. Haley; audi- | 
tor, Hester M. Poole; musical director, 
Genie H. Rosenfeld; chairman of custodi- 
ans, Mary M. Bergholtz; chairman of the 
committee on literature, Elizabeth N. 
Champney ; of committee on art, Lucy Lee 
Holbrook; of committee on drama, Lydia 
J. Wood; of committee on philanthropy, | 





Laura A. Palmer ; of committee on science, 
Helen Campbell; of committee on educa- | 
tion, Margaret N. Yardley; of committee 
on bouse and home, Mary V. Terhune; of 
committee on business women, Ada M. 
Brown. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
or any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by taking Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
oy out any obligations made by their 
rm. 

West & TruAx. Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, | 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 


surfaces of thesystem. ‘Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. 


2+ 
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CONGESTIONS and pneumonia may often he | 


prevented by using Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


SCROFULA 


is that impurity of the blood which produces 
unsightly lumps or swellings in the neck; 
which causes running sores on the arms, 
legs, or feet; which develops ulcers in the 
eyes, ears, or nose, often causing blindness or 
deafness; which is the origin of pimples, can- 
cerous growths, or “ humors;’’ which, fasten- 
ing upon the lungs, causes consumption and 
death. Itis the most ancient of all diseases, 
and very few persons are entirely free from it. 


“ree CURED 


it Be 


By taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by 
the remarkable cures it has accomplished, 
has proven itself to be a potent and peculiar 
medicine for this disease. If you suffer from 
scrofula, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Every spring my wife and children have 
been troubled with scrofula, my little boy, 
three years old, being a terrible sufferer. 
Last spring he was one mass of sores from 
head tofeet. Wealltook Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and all have been cured of the scrofula, My 
little boy is entirely free from sores, and all 
four of my children look bright and healthy.” 
W. B. ATHERTON, Passaic City, N. J. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for g5. Prepared only 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 


Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts. per lb 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cte#. per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
Price FrOM...+6+.+++000+++++-85 to 6O cts, per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATER tOLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 

















4 Park Street, Boston 


DRESS REFORM. 
‘ MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 


Dress Reform Parlors 
From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 








|| A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 
MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


made and to order, including Jersey. Fitting Union | 


Suits, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 
Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2!ToR». 
SUBSCKIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cente a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLIcE HopKins, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554 New York City. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. Lucy STONE. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


At the Business Agency of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, 40 Berkeley Street, Room 6, can 
be found matrons for Institutions, Housekeepers — 
managing or working, capable Dressmakers, Seam- 
stresses, Menders to go out or take work home, Lady’s 
Maids, Book-keepers, Stenographers, Type-writers, 
Office Clerks, etc. Also a registry for trained and ex- 

rienced nuises and attendants for the sick. Careful 
attention given to the filling of orders. 
9to3. Nurses supplied at all hours. 
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receive the paper for one year free of charge. 


COWLES “ii"oirinon Bo Boston 2" 


| venience and comfort; modelled a: 


address as above. 


Office hours } 
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Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 





BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
etg at years in workmanship and material. Cal! at our new warerooms and 
examine our pew scale of Upright Pianos. sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also I’ianos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never | 
We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where | 


becomes displaced or ‘‘caked ” 


shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 
WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 


KNITTED 


scarce 


CARPET LINING. 


any dust rises to settle on the furn 


The oy —_~ | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
ture whe 


n the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 

and elastic. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 
ciated. 


appre 


AOL? whole Block br pieces ways in order cand So part oe 


Of spon 
no part can become ab. 


D 
ROUT KES, “atc tiling is 
placed or bunchy. 
RCH 
meee uh 3 J PiELen cyuRe elastic and keep their 


KNITTED FILLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES 


e-preservers, and are to be depend 


e us 


ND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 
neir shape. 


ES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
he mattres 


m in an emergency. 8e8 also 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HOR 


EA 
four years; protects the AS 2s than curl 


STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
ed hair. 


KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 


KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. 
KNITTED FIL ING FOR STUFFING 


ways received the highest v. mmendation 


KN ITTEO MATTRESS PADS. 
wire 


For hospital and domestic purposes 
FUR 


‘om all who have used them. 
In all sizes, 


ITURE. These, and wll of our goods, have 


The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 


ed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattrees by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Mouses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MAS SB. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 





For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


within a waist. 






PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this Sopnegnet. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not sa’ 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in 
a@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
‘| and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
HP that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is Vay a | 
In the Open Back Soft Waiste, as made for Chil 
||/|. Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
™ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parte,and from the 
l large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


en and 


PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......+...+++++++-@1.75 
“o@a, e ** Bone Front only........+- sreeee 2,00 
« 603, Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... ecoe coccce 00 
o« ¢@i, * ba © Boned......csees- eovccces. cocce Se 
* 621, Children’s—wit ut Bones.......... ccccccecoce coosce 096 
** 631, Infante’ “ © neteese eksneacentces neice ae 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


factory 
Mention THE WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address 


order. 
own in the United States. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 








HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 


Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
40 the best advantage is given by HE WRITER’S 
LITERARY BURE AU (established in 1*+7) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of M88. by competent readers civen 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical de- 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. ‘). Box 1905, Boston, Mase. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


OUR MESSACE, 


Official Organ of the Massachusetts W.C. T. U. 
Published monthly at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MISS E. P. GORDON, Editor. 
MRS. E. M. EVERETT, Associate Editor. 


TERMS: One copy, per year, 25 cents. 
Any one sending a list of ten new subscribers will 











- EDUCATIONAL. 





ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De.ia C, RICH. 


This well-established School opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
fter the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 

F. M. COWLES. 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
In all cl Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 








No. 259 Boylston Street. 


A. FLORENCE GRANT, 


Printer and Stationer, 


47 and 49 Court Street, Boston. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations 


—AND— 
ADDRESS CARDS 


Job Work of all kinds executed at short notice. 





Special attention given to orders by mail 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM : - Editor 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, ; Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specisnen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


WOMAN: 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedingly ——s and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 





N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we | 


Book, “ONE HUNDRED 


will send that tplendid 
? Two very desirable books 


PrR1zZE DINNERS,” free! 
for only $1.00. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C03 


| 
| NEW BOOKs. 





The Sisters’ Tragedy, 


With Other Poems, Lyrical and Dra- 
| matic. By Mr. ALDRICH. Crown 8yo, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Mr. Aldrich has published no other volume 
of poetry which displays the lyrical and dramatic 
qualities of his poetic genius so effectively as this. 
‘The several poems are not only interesting, but 


are so felicitous in imagery and expression as to 
satisfy and delight. 


The Crystal Button; 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis in 
the Forty-ninth Century. By CHAUN- 
cEY Tuomas. Edited by GEORGE 
HOUGHTON. 16mo. [$1.25. 

This story is a long look forward to the vast 
| progress which may be made in the next three 
thousand years, through the orderly evolution 
of the forces and intelligence now operating in 


| science, and in the realm of humane and religious 
thought. 


A Browning Guide- 
Book. 


A Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Robert Browning. 
By GreorGE WILLIS COOKE. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2.00; with sets of 
Br. woing, $1 75. 

An admirable companion for Browning, 


supplying historic, biographical, and other de- 
sirable information. 


Captains of Industry. 


Second Seriks. By JAMES PARTON. 
$1.25. 
Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons who 


in various ways have contributed to the world’s 
resources for progress. 


A Sappho of Green 
Springs, 
And Other Stories. 
16mo, $1.25. 
In the Cheering - Up 
Business. 


By Mary C. Lee. $1.25. A charm- 
ing story of cheerful heipers, by the 
author of ‘‘A Quaker Girl of Nan- 
tucket.” 


By Bret HARTE, 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
JANUARY BOOKS 


Miss Jerome’s Latest Book 


FROM AN OLD LOVE LETTER 


Designed and illuminated by Irene E. Jerome, author 
of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “Nature's Hallelujah,” 
“In a Fair Country,” “A Bunch of Violets,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Antique Covers, tied 

, 





with Silk. Boxed. $1.0 

“Miss Jerome has taken a new departure in her art, 
and the result is one of the daintiest and most attrac- 
tive Christmas books that can be imagined. The con- 
ception is unique, the subject is ennobling and the 
execution is an artistic success. Divine Love is the 
theme of the volume, and each page contains an apt 
quotation in illustration. The first selection is from 
Thomas & Kempis. The others are from the New Tes- 


tament. These loving words are set in ornamental 
lettering surrounded on each page by an original design 
with illuminated capitals and Corders in the style of 
the ancient missals and books of hours, They are 
orinted in fac-simile of Miss Jerome's original draw- 
ngs. The designs are eminently tasteful and delicate, 
A border made up of a bunch of forget-me-nots with 
# frame-work of the same delicate flower Is lovely, A 
border of butterflies and flowers and one of violets on 
a golden background are charming, Miss Jerome has 
done no better work than is contained in this little 
volume, so exquisite in art, so harmonious in every 
feature.”—Providence Juurnal, 


A POCKET BOOK OF PRIVATE DE- 


For Every Morning and Evening in the Week 
With prayers for some particular occasions, B 


Rev. Hugh Hutton, M. A. With an introduction 

by Rev. Rufus Ellis. Cloth, 90 cents, 

“Each of the exercises of devotion is divided into 
several sections, 60 that one of the divisions may be 
used as a separate or occasional prayer, as circum- 
stances -_ require. The pithy, suggestive in- 
troduction is from the well known graceful pen of 
Rev. Rufus Ellis. The form of the book is particularly 
tasteful.”— Golden Rule, 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance 
sland,” “Practical Boat Sailing,” etc. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. $1.50, 

“Not boys alone, but all who love the old ocean have 
reason to rejoice that the popular author of this stir- 
ring and sterling tale of the sea was moved to write it. 
In the brief preface the author says, ‘Recitals that 
occur at sea are not, as a rule, preserved; but the ocean 
has its joys, pleasures and pains as well as the land 
and in this “Log” are presented some of the most 
striking that happened on a voyage abounding In ad- 





| venture, profit and pleasure, and very nearly disuster 


before its successful termination.’ In brief, the book 


| ismade up of incidents of sea life, adventures, and 


| sailors’ 


‘yarns.’ The course of the vessel was from 
New England to Shanghai, via Cape of Good Hope and 
Indian Ocean. The illustrations are finely executed 
and most interesting.” —Jilustrated Christian Weekly. 


A LOST JEWEL 


| By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 
“Like the preceding works of this author, ‘The Lost 


| Jewel’ is sweet, clean, and tender. It is written for 
young girls, or more properly, young misses. Itisa 

| sweetly pathotts story of a little Italian child who had 

| been stolen when a babe from her wealthy parents, and 
who endured the life of a street vagrant for years until 
adopted by a delightfully natural family of which she 
becomes one of the most loved members until her own 
parents find and claim her. It is a 


pleasant, whole- 
some tale, which none can regret having read.”— Toledo 
rnal, 


| DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 


weeks for 10 cents. 





The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centea year. Address 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 
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By ADELINE TRAFTON, author of “An American Girl 


Abroad,” “His Inheritance,” “Katheriue Earle,” ete. 

Cloth. $100, 

“A very charming volume in the author's best mood, 
No one can read this sweet aterT. 80 filled with fresh 
and sparkling thought and striking incidents, without 


If it does not run 
altogether in the old groove, it yet aims to correct nota- 
ble errors and injuries to young people, and comes out 
right in the end, with a wholesome and hap »y effect.” 

Ui 


being deeply touched and delighted. 


FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS 


Second Part. For School and College. 
Uniform with FIVE MINUTE DECLAMATIONS, Part 
‘iret; FIVE MINUTE RECITATIONS; FIVE MINUTE 
READINGS; ELOCUTION SIMPLIFIED. By WALTER 
K. Fosrs. Cloth. cents, 
*This is a little book gotten up for use In schools and 
colleges. Any of the selections can be recited in five 


| minutes, and in this respect the book is unique. 


| caused him to know what are best lik 


| 
| 


compiler is one whose long experience in teaching has 

ed by students, 

and what will cause them to put forth their best 

“Til cn oil tewlatne, end ees by mail postpatd 
So ai sellers, @ post: on 
ecetpt of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD 


10 Milk S8t., Boston 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
2638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 











FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 


the woman suffrage papers. 

Thereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —— —— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support ur improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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ETING MASSACHUSETTS 
QUARTERLY ee O ES. 


The next Quarterly Meeting of the Woman 
Suffrage Leagues of Massachusetts will be held 
in the parlors of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on Monday, 
April 6, at 10.30 A.M. The Leagues will report 
their work of the past quarter and the outlook in 
their respective localities. Each of the eighty 
Leagues is invited to send delegates. Before the 
meeting they are earnestly requested to confer 
with their respective societies, so as to give assur- 
ance of co-operation in the Woman Suffrage Fair 
to be held in Horticultural Hall next winter, 
during the week Dec. 7—12, 1891, inclusive. 

Following the Quarterly Meeting, on the even- 
ing of the same day, April 6, 4 Sociable, supper 
and dramatic entertainment will be given in the 
Meionaon, Tremont Temple, from 5 to 10 P. M. 
Tickets 75 cents. The delegates are invited to 
remain and attend the evening entertainment. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, Pres. 

Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 





WHY SOME WOMEN DO NOT MARRY. 


The increasing number of young women 
who do not marry is a topic of discussion 
in newspapers and magazines. What 
makes the fact seem more deplorable is 
that the unmarried women are often above 
the average in character, ability, and 
culture—the very women, asa rule, who 
would make the best wives, and whose 
children would be worth most to society. 

Of course, every such social problem is 
the result of many causes. A more lux- 
urious standard of living, expensive tastes, 
the self-indulgent habits of young men, 
false ideals, foolish ambitions, above all, 
want of opportunity to meet congenial 
associates of the opposite sex,—all these 
conspire to keep young women and men 
from marrying. But in addition to these 
is the aversion which self-respecting wom- 
en feel more and more for the personal 
subjection and helplessness imposed upon 
wives by existing law and public senti- 
ment. Men look upon themselves as enti- 
tled to rule, and are accustomed to regard 
their wives as in a certain sense their 


property— 
“Something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse.” 


In cases where the husband’s love has 
changed to indifference or dislike, the sense 
of ownership often degenerates into posi- 
tive tyranny. A case has just occurred in 
England, which is suggestive of the hid- 
den depths of domestic despotism existing 
beneath the smiling surface of convention- 
al content: 


An abduction under most sensational 
circumstances is reported from Clitheroe, 
twenty-eight miles from Manchester, Eng- 
land. Sunday morning, as Mrs. E. Jackson 
was leaving a church in that place, a car- 
riage, drawn by foaming horses and con- 
taining three men, was rapidly driven up 
and stopped near the lady, who was seized 
and forcibly conveyed inside the vehicle. 
The carriage.containing the abductors and 
their victim then drove rapidly away, with 
the friends of the lady in vain pursuit. 
The abducting eee finally alighted be- 
fore a house in Blackburn, and conducted 
Mrs. Jackson inside the dwelling. Then 
they proceeded to barricade the doors and 
windows of the house, and strenuously 
refused admittance to the party pursuing, 
who had followed them in another car- 
riage from Clitheroe. 

Is has been learned that the principal 
abductor and the occupant of the barri- 
caded house in Blackburn is E. H. Jack- 
son, the husband of the abducted lady. It 
seems that three years ago Jackson pri- 
vately married the lady, then Miss Hall, 
and that she is the possessor of a fortune 
of £27,000. After the marriage Jackson 
went to Australia, returning, however, 
early in 1889. Butthelady then absolutely 
refused to live with him. Jackson there- 
upon obtained a High Court order for res- 
titution of conjugal rights, notwithstand- 
ing which his wife steadily refused to live 
with him, and he resorted to abduction. 

After the abduction, crowds of people 
surrounded Jackson's house. which they 
threatened to storm, in an effort to release 
Mrs. Jackson; but the chief constable 
warned them that in so doing they would 
be guilty of a breach of the peace, while 
Jackson himself from a window of the 
house shouted defiance at those outside, 
saying he had a large force ready to resist 
any attempt at rescue. Both sides were 
on the alert throughout Sunday night and 
all Monday. The police have succeeded 
in maintaining order outside the house. 





Mrs. Jackson’s solicitor has obtained a 
warrant against the abductors for assault- 
ing his client’s sister at the time of the 
abduction, but the abductors remain bar- 
ricaded within the house and cannot be 
arrested. Crowds of people watched the 
house throughout the day. 

Can we blame women for hesitating to 
place themselves in a position where such 
an outrage as is here described is legally 
possible? Let Dr. Dyke and the Divorce 
Reform League strike at the root of domes- 
tic infelicity by securing such a reform of 
the marriage laws as will make wives and 
husbands equal before the law. ‘Justice 
always satisfies,” said Kossuth. No com- 
pulsion can ever reconcile a free-born 
woman to a life of bondage. H. B. B. 


~~ 
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NINE TAILORS OF TOOLEY STREET. 


Eleven Chicago women and two women 
of Paris, [ll., have addressed to the I/linois 
Legislature a remonstrance against ‘the 
false and pernicious doctrine of the politi. 
cal rights of women.” They claim to rep- 
resent ‘‘an overwhelming majority of the 
women.of Illinois.” This recalls the his- 
torical nine tailors of Tooley Street, who 
once issued a proclamation beginning, 
‘*We, the people of Great Britain.” It is 
probably the same baker's dozen of ladies 
who have lately sent to Congress and to 
the Legislatures of Michigan, Minnesota 
and other States a remonstrance substan- | 
tially the same, signed sometimes ‘‘Many 
Women Remonstrants,” sometimes ‘'The 
Committee of Ten.” In Illinois alone, so 
far as we know, they have appended their 
names, and show themselves to be just 
thirteen women—an unlucky number, cer- 
tainly, so far as they themselves are con- 
cerned, for their children and grandchil- 
dren will be ashamed of the foolish posi- 
tion they have taken in this matter; but a 
lucky number for the friends of equal 
rights, since nothing helps a good cause 
like discussion, and nothing helps to create 
discussion like remonstrants. Mrs. Liver- 
more has well said that the remonstrants 
are among our most valuable allies. 

Now, as to that ‘‘overwhelming majori- 
ty” of women,—in Massachusetts, Maine, 
Illinois, Iowa, New York—in short, in 
every State thus far where petitions and 
remonstrances have been sent in,—the peti- 
tioners for suffrage have invariably out- 
numbered the remonstrants at least five to 
one, and often fifty or a hundred to one. 
The most strenuous efforts to stir women 
up to petition against suffrage have met 
with only a very meagre response; and 
those who undertake this line of opposition 
always give it up in a few years, either in 
despair of getting any large number of 
signatures, or else having arrived at the 
well-founded conviction that it does their 
own side more harm than good. 

Some years ago, a young Representative 
in the Massachusetts Legislature proposed 
to submit the question of suffrage to a vote 
of the women, the vote to be taken in this 
manner: every woman who voted yes was 
to be counted in the affirmative, and every 
woman who voted no, and all the women 
who did not vote either way, were to be 
counted in the negative. And he never | 
could see why the suffragists were not re- 
joiced at this proposition. It is only by 
reasoning in a similar way that any remon- 
strant can claim to represent the majority 
of women. The majority of women may | 
be indifferent on the subject; but there is | 
no warrant for saying that they are op- | 
posed. Of the women who take any lively | 
interest in the question either way, the | 
great majority are infavor. This has been 
demonstrated again and again, and is dem- 
onstrated anew by the small number of 
remonstrants in Illinois and the many | 
times greater number of petitioners. 

But the remonstrants serve their pur- 
pose in the economy of nature. They are 
invaluable in arousing discussion; and 
they have not yet learned wisdom, like 
that Wisconsin legislator who said he 
objected to the agitation of the subject of 
woman suffrage, because, as he naively 
admitted, he found that the question grew 
with discussion! 

The principal point made by the remon- 
strants is an effort to show that woman 
suffrage means soclalism, communism and 
anarchism, and that the National-American 
W. 5S. A. isin league with all these diverse | 
“isms.” The charge is almost too absurd to | 
be seriously controverted; still, we shall 
have something to say about it next week. 

A. 8. B. 
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THE SEAL OF WYOMING. 


Some unprincipled practical joker in 
Wyoming has been tampering with the 
State seal. The design adopted by the 
lower house was a picture of mines and 
ranches, over which was the motto ‘‘Equal 
Rights,’’ surmounted by the clothed figure 
of a woman, from whose arms broken 
chains were falling, representing the en- | 
franchisement of women in the new State. 
It is now discovered that some one, in the 
Senate, or after the bill passed that body, 
or before it reached the governor, substi- 
tuted a design which was a copy of the 





original except that the figure of the wom- 


an was nude. The design was attached to 
the bill approved by the governor, and is 
the legal seal. The House members are 
protesting vigorously against having the 
seal so made, and under the circumstances 
the governor will use the old territorial 
seal until the next Legislature meets, when 
the design can be changed. If the man 
who perpetrated this unseemly joke is ever 
found out, it is safe to predict that he will 
never be sent to the Legislature again io a 
State where women vote. 





*eoe 
PRESS RECEPTION AND BANQUET. 


The brilliant reception and banquet 
given at Willard’s Hotel, Washington, to 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and visiting members 
of the Women's Press Associations, on the 
evening of Feb. 26, brought together an 
unusually large number of able women 
from many different parts of the country. 
All the world seemed to be there. There 
were journalists to the right of you, jour- 
nalists to the left of you, and journalists 
seated in the hall at improvised tables be- 
cause there were too many for the long and 
beautiful tables which had been set in the 
banquet-room, with shaded lights, masses 
of flowers, delicate food, and with men 
and women with intelligent and pleasant 
faces allaround. Witand wisdom mingled. 
The occasion was very pleasant. It wasa 
joy to see so many women who are journal- 
ists. Miss Willard, Mrs. May Wr'ght 
Sewall, and other prominent members of 
the Woman’s Council and Equal Suffrage 
Association were present. Mrs. H. N. 
Ralston, of Washington, vice-president of 
the National Woman’s Press Association, 
read an original poem which received high 
praise. The after-dinner speeches were 
made by Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, president of 
the National Woman's Press Association, 
Mrs. Mary D. Lockwood, Mrs. Estelle M. 
H. Merrill, president of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Miss 
Florence Balgarnie, of London, and sey- 
eral of the Washington delegation. 
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WORK OF THE PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


[At @ gathering of officers, delegates, and mem- 
bers of the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Association, held in the parlors of the Riggs House, 
Washington, on the evening of March 1, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake made the following report for the 
Committee on Petitions :} 


At the annual convention a year ago, a 
committee was appointed, then called the 
Committee on Platforms, the object of the 
Committee being to obtain the insertion of 
a woman suffrage plank in the platforms of 
all national bodies of men, and the circula- 
tion throughout their organizations of pe- 
titions in favor of woman suffrage, these 
petitions to be signed by men only; as it 
was felt that the influence on Congress of 
large numbers of signatures of voters 
would be most important. Dr. Frances 
Dickinson, of Chicago, was appointed 
chairman of the Committee, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, of Nebraska, and myself being the 
other two members. 
did I will dismiss in a few words, as it 
does not deserve any special attention, and 
[ will then try to give you an idea of the 
magoitude and importance of the results 
accomplished by Dr. Dickinson. But, be- 
fore going any, further, I have a secret to 
tell. You know, when we women have 
any fault to find with anything, we say it 
is the men who are to blame, just as 
through the centuries men have said wom- 
an was at the bottom of all the mischief in 
the world. It was a man who did all the 
good things forthis Committee. He stood 








The work which I | 








behind us, and he paid out his money. He | 


has told me I must not say this, but it is 
only just that it should be known. The 


| gentleman is Mr. J. W. Hedenberg, of 


Chicago. He went personally to the labor 
organizations of New York and Brooklyn. 
You can understand how much more im- 
pression can be made on these bodies if 
they are approached by men, rather than 
by a body of women. He brought dele- 
gates to meet me at the Hotel Dam, in 
New York City. At the first conference 
there were present representatives from 
the Tailors’ Union,from the House-Smiths’; 
the Machine Wood-workers’, the Cornice 
and Sky-light and the Painters’ Unions. 
Subsequently others were seen. They 
were asked to present a form of petition 
for woman suffrage to the Central Labor 
Union, and to have it endorsed and circu- 
lated throughout the city and State. They 
took the matter in hand, and it was acted 
upon. These petitions were sent out in 
quantities to be forwarded to every union 
in the State of New York. Later I wrote 
a series of articles in the Workman’s Advo- 
cate upon this question. Very recently in 
the Central Labor Union a series of reso- 
lutions was passed asking that the Legis- 
lature enact a bill permitting all women 
who earn their own living to vote. This 
was the effect of our work. 

In Ohio, Miss Sara Winthrop Smith 
was appointed the special agent of the 
committee. She saw the local Granges 
and affiliated societies of the Knights of 











Labor and the Federation of Labor. Many 
of these Unions endorsed this petition for 
woman suffrage. 

I now come to the great work of the 
chairman of the committee. Dr. Dickinson, 
together with Dr. Lucy Waite, Mrs. Co- 
rinne S. Brown, and Mrs. Colby, went to 
Pittsburg in October to address the Na- 
tional Convention of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. Mr. Yov, from Division Twelve, 
presented a petition. It was endorsed by 
the brotherhood, and copies of it were sent 
to all the local organizations for signatures. 
At this same time there was a meeting in 
Pittsburg of the National Missionary Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
To that body Dr. Dickinson and the others 
went, but they did not adopt the petition. 
They sent word that it was not within the 
scope of their proceedings. 

In December, Dr. Dickinson and Mrs. 
Hedenberg Wells went to Ocala, Fla., to 
attend the annual convention of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. They were metat first with 
some distrust. The members of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance thought that their object was 
to make the proceedings public, and the 
report was circulated that these ladies 
were reporters dressed as women. How- 
ever, after some vexatious delays the sub- 
ject was introduced as a matter of courtesy 
by Mr. Livingston, Representative-elect 
from Georgia, which resulted in authoriz- 
ing the secretary of the Supreme Council 
to send to the sub-alliances and unions the 
petitions, furnished at the expense of the 
Committee. 

From this point the ladies went to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., where the Knights of Labor 
were in session. Mr. Powderly treated 
them with every courtesy, and at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Council, the General 
Board consented to circulate the petition 
among its local assemblies at the expense 
of the Committee. 

The American Federation of Labor held 
its convention in Detroit, also in December. 
This Federation is a delegated body repre- 
senting sixty-two National Labor Organ- 
izations, aggregating a total membership 
of 500,000. Mr. Hedenberg presented the 
cause to this body. The petition was in- 
troduced by Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, of 
Chicago, and the convention not only con- 
sented to send the petition to the local 
unions, but then and there passed a reso- 
lution endorsing equal suffrage, and sent 
the resolution to Congress signed by the 
president, Mr. Samuel Gompers, and the 
secretary, Mr. Chris. Evans. The petition 
sent to each union by the Federation was 
accompanied by a letter asking for speedy 
and favorable consideration, also signed 
by Mr. Gompers and Mr. Evans. 

Meantime Dr. Dickinson has not been 
idle in her own city of Chicago. There, 
with Mr. Hedenberg and Mrs. Brown, she 
attended the annual convention of the 
Trade and Labor Assembly of the State of 
Illinois. The Committee was received with 
great courtesy and offered fifteen minutes 
for speeches. A resolution endorsing the 
petition was passed, and this association 
undertook the work of circulating the pe- 
tition at its own expense throughout all 
the various unions in the State. 

The secretary of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association of Illinois, John P. 
Stelle, by virtue of his office, sent the pe- 
titions to the 500 sub-alliances of that 
order. , 

Through the courtesy of the State offi- 
cers of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the addresses of all the Grand Army Posts 
in the United States were obtained, and 
Dr. Dickinson and her secretaries have 
sent petitions to these. The body is sup- 
posed to be the most conservative of all 
organized associations of voters, and it is 
especially gratifying that so many appeals 
have been returned endorsed favorably. 

The Committee discovered early in their 
work that equal suffrage asa matter of 
equity was more acceptable to the men 
than when united with any cause of re- 
form, showing the growth of public sen- 
timent in its favor. 

All the petitions have not yet been re- 
ceived from the Unions, Alliances, 
Lodges, Assemblies and Posts of organ- 
ized men, but those which have been re- 
turned aggregate more than a million 
signatures—1,037,679; and this figure does 
not include the mail of the last ten days. 

The ground has by no means been cov- 
ered by the work which has just been re- 
ported. There still remains a large field of 
effort for the coming year. From the pres- 
ent outlook, there is no doubt of our being 
able to secure at least two million signa- 
tures of voters to this petition. 

During the twelve months past, the 
members of this Committee have travelled, 
as you will understand, thousands of miles, 
in order to see these large bodies of 
men. They have spent a great deal of 
money, but not one dollar of it has come 
out of the National-American Treasury. 

Here are a few extracts from the im- 
mense number of letters received. These 
are Only a portion of one morning's mail: 
From Grand Army Post 298, F. M. Jeffrey: 
‘*May victory crown your efforts in secur- 
ing to you long-delayed justice!” From 





Private Dalzell, Grand Army Post 491: “I 
most earnestly endorse your movement. 


- Ifthe women do not own the country, I 


should like to know who does? Let them 
all vote, and down with the man or party 
who says no!” From James Bennett, 
Grand Army Post 327: “I much regret 
that the vote was not unanimous in favor 
of the measure under consideration, yet 
am happy to state that it was my privil- 
ege to give the casting vote and thereby 
make a fair record for our post, and place it 
on the roll as an association of veterans will- 
ing to submit to the vote of the people a 
measure that in my opinion can do us no 
harm, but perchance may redound to the 
happiness, the glory and the honor of our 
country.” From W. J. Stevenson, of 
Grand Army Post 66: ‘*You can rest as- 
sured that the comrades of Post 66 have 
not forgotten what the women did for us 
on the field, in the camp and the hospital, 
and will say that the post to a man are in 
favor of woman suffrage.” From W. E. 
Star, Sec. Col. Farmers’ Alliance: ‘*To be 
of service to the cause is sufficient com- 
pensation for the little work I have done 
in sending out petitions. May the cause 
prosper!” From Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent American Federation of Labor: 
‘*With sincere good wishes for the best re- 
sults in the attainment of one of the na- 
tional rights tending towards the equality 
of the sexes, I am sincerely yours, Samuel 
Gompers, President American Federation 
of Labor.” 

The form of the petition was substan- 
tially as follows: 

‘“‘We, your petitioners, workingmen of the 
State of and voters under the laws of the 
United States, respectfully request your honora- 
ble bodies to pass resolutions already favorably 
reported by your proper committees, proposing 
an amendment to the National Constitution, 
securing to the women of the United States the 
exercise of the right of suffrage.”’ 

Perhaps some of you saw an anonymous 
circular saying that the women of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, especially the three women of this 
committee, had appealed to bodies of 
Socialists and Anarchists. I ask you if 
the Trade and Labor Unions of Illinois, 
the Society of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the Knights of Labor, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
National Council of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the United States, are 
Socialists and Anarchists? You can see 
how utterly false and without founda- 
tion was that anonymous paper, which 
was as unreliable as anonymous papers 
are likely to be. (Miss Anthony called 
the attention of the speaker to a name 
signed to the paper referred to.) There is 
a woman’s name, I am sorry to say, writ- 
ten on the corner of this, but not officially 
signed to it. 

Friends, I have tried to lay before you, 
in a few words, the good work done by 
this important committee. During the 
coming year it is intended to supplement 
this great work of sending out these peti- 
tions by collecting them from these bodies 
of men, and it is proposed to present them 
to Congress, when we have secured several 
millions of signatures. The request of 
this great body of voters of the United 
States must have some effect. 

I think we have good reason to be proud 
of our year’s work. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Woman’s National Council has been 
incorporated. 

The Kansas Legislature has passed,and 
the Governor has signed, a joint reso- 
lution providing for a popular vote on 
the question of holding a Constitutional 
Convention to revise the Constitution. 


A neat and readabie paper is the Pacijic 
Banner, published monthly in Winthrop 
Centre, Maine. It is devoted to the inter- 
ests of the ‘Peace and Arbitration Depart- 
ment” of the N. W. T. C. U., and is edited 
by Mrs. H. J. Bailey, Department Superin- 
tendent. 

At the recent annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Bar Association, Mrs. Mary A. 
Abrens and Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch were elected members. At the ban- 
quet which followed, Mrs. Ahrens respond- 
ed to the toast, ‘‘Women in the Learned 
Professions.” 

The Arkansas Legislature has decided 
that girls shall henceforward be excluded 
from the State University, to which they 
have been admitted for the last twelve 
years. No scandal or trouble has arisen 
from the presence of the girls, and it is 
not easy to understand the reason for this 
retrogressive step. 

The Illinois W. C. T. U. is working for 
a School Suffrage Bill. Senator T. C. Mc~ 
Millan, of Chicago, one of the editors of 
the Inter-Ocean, a strong suffragist, has 
presen‘ed the bill in the Senate, and Rep- 
resentative George Neal, a well-wisher of 
woman's work, in the House. Twenty-two 
States now have school suffrage for wom- 
en, and if Illinois passes this measure there 
will be twenty-three. 


WitlAA 
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Dr. J. L. Waller recently delivered a 
lecture on equal suffrage at Centralia, 
Illinois, to a large audience. 


The Baltimore M. E. Conference has 
voted against women as lay delegates, 145 
to 39. The Philadelphia Conference voted 
against the women by a emall majority. 
In Philadelphia the result was received 
with cheers. 


Mrs. Anna Lee Merritt, who for many 
years past has studied art abroad and had 
a studio in London, has come to make her 
home in Washington, at 1732 H Street. 
Mrs. Merritt has a number of fine pictures 
now hung in the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art. 

A new co-educational college is to be 
opened at Lake Charles, the chief town 
of Southwestern Louisiana, about thirty 
miles from the Texas border. The c llege 
is the result of home missionary work and 
Northern immigration co-operating with 
Southern people in an endeavor to meet 
the great educational and religious needs 
of that wide region. 

The next meeting of the New England 
‘Women’s Press Association will be held 
at the Parker House in this city, Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 18. Miss Louise 
Imogen Guiney will read a paper on 
Keats. After the high tea, which will be 
served at 6 o’clock, there wil] be music by 
Mrs. Janet Edmonson Walker, and other 
well-known vocalists. 

By special request, Dr. Salome Merritt 
will lecture before the Ladies’ Physiologi- 
cal Institute of this city on Thursday, 
March 19, at 3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 
Bromfield Street, on ‘*The Physiology and 
Hygiene of the Middle Life of Women.” 
The lecture will be practical and helpful, 
and questions from the audience will be 
answered. After the lecture there will be 
a sociable, with lunch and entertainment. 


The next meeting of the Boston Politi- 
cal Class will be held at the Church of the 
Disciples, Warren Avenue, Wednesday, 
March 18, at 2.15 P. M. The Jesson in 
civil government will be omitted, and in 
its place there will bea report from Wash- 
ington by the secretary, Miss C. Lobdell. 
The paper by Mrs. A. Rich on the Silver 
Bill, postponed from last time, will be giv- 
en, with the usual parliamentary lesson and 
résumés of political news. 


Miss Sarah P. Brigham, of Grafton, 
Mass., has undertaken to establish small 
libraries in the Southern States. She ap- 
peals for books and papers, and also for 
money to meet the expenses of her mis- 
sion. The schools a few miles back in the 
country are her first object. Each one is 
offered about forty books, with magazines, 
etc., and is expected to provide a book- 
case with lock and key. Contributions 
may be sent to Miss Sarah P. Brigham, 
Scotia Seminary, Concord, N. C. 


Rev. Wm. P. Evans, of Baltimore, is 
preaching a series of sermons on ‘‘Woman 
in Church and State,” in St. Paul’s English 
Lutheran church. He is more conserva- 
tive as to woman’s place in the church 
than as to her position in the State. He 
holds that while she may be entitled to 
speak publicly when she has a real mes- 
sage to give, it must still be as a ‘‘layman,” 
and the official occupancy of the pulpit 
must be reserved for men. And he holds 
that this view is not inconsistent with his 
advocacy of woman suffrage. In short, he 
would have the benefit of woman’s voice 
and vote in State government, but would 
continue to hold the reins of church gov- 
eroment himself. 

The advisory board of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held a meeting in New 
York March 3, at the home of the record- 





ing secretary, Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie 
June). Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown 
the president of the Federation, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, vice-president of the Fed- 
eration and the newly elected president of 
the Woman’s National Council, Mrs. Mabel 
M. Smith, president of the Woman’s Club 
of Jamaica, L. I., and Mrs. Amelia K. 
Wing, president of the Brooklyn Woman's 
Club, were present, and important business 
was transacted, including the admission of 
11 new clubs, to the Federation. At the 
luncheon which followed, there were three 
additional guests, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Mer- 
rill, Miss Helen M. Winslow and Miss 
Floretta A. Vining, the president, treasur- 
er, and auditor ofjthe New England Wom- 
an’s Press Association, who had been in- 
tercepted on their way home from the 
Council in Washington by Mrs. Croly’s 
telegraphic invitation. 

Judge Tuley, of Chicago, recently ren- 
dered an interesting and unusual decision. 
A man applied for a divorce on the ground 
that his wife refused to live with him. He 
had previously entered into a contract of 
separation, and agreed to pay his wife 
$100 a month, which he ceased to do in 
one year’s time. He then went West, and 
two years later wrote asking her to come 
and live with him. The court found that 
the separation was on account of the man’s 
drinking and gambling habits, the trans- 
fer of his affection to another woman, and 
cruel treatment of his wife. ‘The letter he 
wrote from the West was cold and harsh. 
There were no regrets for his past conduct, 
no promise for the future, and he did not 
write that he had mended his ways. His 
wife knew that he was bankrupt, and, 
while he asked for everything, he gave her 
nothing in return. The Judge held that a 
wife required something more than bread 
from her husband. She was entitlei to 
love, affection, and attention. The hus- 
band should have shown that he could 
provide for her, and promise to do better 
and treat her with kindness. She refused to 
comply with his letter, and the Judge held 
that she had a right to refuse. The husband 
is said to have reformed, and may now be 
in a position to ask her again to live with 
him. But at present he is not entitled to 
adivorce. His bill was dismissed. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


JUDGE ROBERT CARTER PITMAN, & jurist 
of eminence and a lifelong friend of wom- 
an suffrage, died March 5, at his home in 
Newton, Mass., after a brief illness. He 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having 
been the only candidate for Governor ever 
nominated by Massachusetts suffragists. 
As such, with the co-operation of the Pro- 
hibitionists, -he received 18,000 votes in 
1873, Alexander H. Rice being re-elected 
that year by about 5,000 plurality. Judge 
Pitman was a man of courage and convic- 
tions, and of unimpeachable integrity. 
His loss will be greatly deplored. 

H.B B. 











Hotus Strert THEATRE. —‘‘Blue Jeans” 
will hold the stage at the Hollis for two weeks 
longer. The characters are unique and the dia- 
logue full of sparkle. It is a delightful play, and 
keeps large audiences amused and interested 
during the entire performance. 





GLozne THEATRE.—Joseph Murphy, the Irish 
comedian, wili open an engagement at the Globe 
Theatre for one week, beginning on Monday in 
“Shaun Rhue”’ and the ‘Kerry Gow.” This 
actor is always a great feature of St. Patrick’s 
day in this city at the Globe. 





Every tissue of the body, every bone, muscle 
and organ, is made stronger and more healthful 
by the use of Hood's Sarsaparilla. 





TuHaT brassy, ringing cough means a croupy 
night. Give Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 








“In the Wash” 


That's where your delicate handker- 
chiefs come to be “more hole-y than, 
righteous”—certainly notin theshow- 
like service required of them—more 
or less true of all things washed. 


Give two 


Wash one 


service for onc year, 


fore their time. 
with all this. 


could. 


equally delicate handkerchiefs 


with soap—usual way—the other with 
Pearline without rubbing, as directed on 
each package—wash the one you value 
most with Pearline—it will be far the best at the end of the year. 


The old-fashioned way of rub, rub, rub, 
is slow work, poor work, slow death to 
women—quick death to fine things, and 
renders coarse things useless long be- 

Pearline does 
Costs but five cents.to 
try it; directions for casy washing on 
every package; casy for you, easy on 
things washed, Ne can’t make you try 
Pearline—you would thank us if we 
Millions are grateful for its help. 


equal 















away 


Envious soap 
makers try to imitate it—borrowed brains are cheap—and 
so are their productions, 
) Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will teli you, 
Send it back ss:8=ie's 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if your gro 
cer sends you something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 
174 2MES PYLE New Yors 


or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S 








MacDonne.u’s Giove Store, 86 Tremont St., 
is now a recognized emporium for the supply of 
this important specialty. Here can be found the 
greatest variety of gloves of every material, style 
and finish, and the most intelligent salesmen and 
saleswomen. Sometimes the buyer is in doubt 
as to selection, and needs just such knowledge 
and advice as experts can give. Let no one who 
wishes to be well suited go elsewhere. 





ArrLeton’s Rerorm Suors, at 40 Temple 
Place, ought to be patronized by all who believe 
that reform, like charity, should begin at home. 
How many lives are made miserable by corns 
and bunions! Why not seek relief by the only 
possible method—the use of shoes accurately 
fitted to the feet and adapted to the special emer- 
gency? A well-made and well-fitting shoe 
always looks well, and has an important effect 
upon health and vitality. 





Tue Nauant Fisu Market, 49 Bromfield St., 
is conducted by Johnson & Smith—men who 
understand their business. Fresh fish of the 
best quality are the only kind which they keep, 
and are sure to give satisfaction to the buyer. 
Hundreds of families order their supply from 
this firm by telephone, knowing that by doing so 
they get the best the market affords at a fair 
price, and the latest arrivals from the fisheries. 
Few people are competent to select the choicest 
and freshest fish, but they can rely on these hon- 
orable and experienced dealers to do that work 
for them, without waste of time and thought. 





NOW GIVE ATTENTION 


To the purification of your blood, for at no season 
is the body so susceptible to the benefits to be 
derived from a good medicine as in March, 
April and May. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the 
people’s favorite spring medicine. It stands un- 
equalled for purifying the blood, curing scrofula, 
salt rheum, etc., regulating the kidneys and liver, 
repairing nerve tissues, strengthening and invig- 
orating the whole body, as well as checking the 
progress of acute and chronic disease, and restor- 
ing the afflicted parts to a natural, healthy con- 
dition. If you have never tried Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla for your ‘‘spring medicine,’’ do so this 
season. 


‘ 
| 
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No Arsenic 


Enters into the manufacture of the 


Munroe Patent Ingrain Wall Papers, 


Which are thoroughly sanitary, damp proof, elastic 
and of wool fabric. A large variety of soft and 
artistic colors. For sale by all first-class dealers. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Every double roll of Patent Ingrain is stamped 
INGRAIN WALL PAPER. 
PATENTED JUNE 4, 1878. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY FOR 


JAMES 8S. MUNROE & CO, 





The Breath of Spring 
IS IN THE AIR. 


Time to practise EASTER MUSIC, is it not? 


Send for our Fine List of Carols, Anthems, &c. 
or for Easter Alletuias [5 cts., 50 cts. doz.], Rosabel 
or Our Easter Offering [15 cts., $1.44 doz.], a Can- 
tata by Lewis. 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
should wind up the season by practising such Can- 
tatasas Don Munio [$1.50, $13.50 doz.], Wreck of 
Hesperus [35 cts., $2.40 doz.], 9lst Psalm [60 cts., 


$5.40 doz.) Ballard. [Send for our List of 150 
Cantatas. 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by Speedating easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid's Supper [20 cts., $1.80 doz.] Lewis, 
or Garden of Singin owers [40 cts., $3.60 doz.],or 
Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1.80doz.] Lewis. 


BOYS and CIRLS 


who sing will be ty ny to take t in the bril 
liant flower cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 cts., 
3.60 doz.], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.], 
ingdom of Mother Goose [25 cts., $2.18 doz.], 
Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $4.40 doz.] Send for Lists, 
Much attractive Exhibition Music is found 
in School Collections. 


Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3.60 doz.], Gold- 
en Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. 
O. Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30c., $3 doz.) 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 








LADIES, READ THIS CAREFULLY ! ! 





The Financial Chronicle, of New York, has recently printed an exceedingly 
interes ing table—in fact much too interesting to many iuvestors—showing the 
present rate of dividends psid by a number of western roads, as compared with 
the rates paid a few years sgo. Here sare afew: Atchison, pres‘nt dividend 
nothing, formerly 67,; Ch cago, Burlington & Quincy, now 4%, formerly 8%; St. 
Paul, now no dividend, former rate 7%; Union Pacific and St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco first preferred, at present no dividend, formerly both 7%. The decrease in 
the price of stccks from the former times of good dividends to the present is 
perfectly natural and logical, but in some cases rather startling. 


From “Boston Courier,’’ March Ist, 1891. 


So many railroad stocks which a few years ago paid excellent dividends now pay much smaller 
ones or none at all, that careful investors have come to look elsewhere for a field for investment, 


and the various industrial stocks have become popular with these people. 


An industrial company 


that manufactures an article for which there is a constant and increasing demand will, with proper 


management, necessarily make money. 


A good instance is the “NEW ENGLAND AUTO- 
GRAPHIC REGISTER CO.,” which has been in operation about a year. 


It manufactures 


an article of such obvious usefulness to thousands of business men, that the success of the company 


was from the start a foregone conclusion. 


Thesee AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS are made 


in seven or eight different kinds, to suit different varieties of business; but the one most often noticed 


is that used for recording sales in retail stores. 


It is a little metallic case resting upon the counter, 


with a paper check exposed upon the top. Upon this check the salesman puts down the proper 


recagd of the sale. 


lead pencil makes an impression on three different checks. 


By proper combination of rollers and inked ribbons the simple writing with a 


One the salesman does up with the 


article purchased, the second is sent to the book-keeper, and the third remains in the machine, to be 


sent later to the auditing department. 


The utility of the machine consists in two things—the rapid- 


ity with which a sale is three times recorded, and the absolute accuracy which this system effects. 
It is impossible for dishonest or careless work to go undetected, and the detection of one error will 


often pay the rental of the machine for years. 


The New England Autographic Register Company 


does not sell these machines outright, but leases them, the same as the Bell Telephone and other 


kindred companies, in this way greatly increasing its profits. 
already in use, and they are to be seen in all the leading stores of the city. 


It has 5000 of these machines 
In order to increase its 


operations immediately, the company is offering, through the well-known brokers, AMELUNG & 
CO., of the Ames Building, 5,000 SHARES of the Stockfat the par value, $10 per Share. 
It is expected by the company, and by the many investors who have already subscribed for shares, 
and it is confidently predicted by the expert accountant who has looked over the books for the past 
year, that the stock will pay not less than 10 PER CENT., with a great probability that it will 


pay much more. 
to every business man. 


The company has, as a matter of fact, a monopoly upon a machine of great use 
Its profits cannot help being great. 





To those having small amounts to invest, who are now receiving 4 per 
cent. or 5 per cent., this is a special opportunity, and will pay them to inves- 
tigate, as there is only a limited amount of stock left. 


AMELUNC & CO., 


8&4 and 85 Ames Building, BOSTON. 





AMELUNG & CO., 


Brokers in Commercial and Manufacturing Stocks, 
84 AND 85 AMES BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
Correspondents wanted in every town and city in New England. 








FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom frem compression. 


For singers, actresses, teachers, or pu ils of elocution or physical exercise, or ec 
rl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. 


for every gi 


No. 1 represents a nigh sowed garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at rig 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


ht angles in the back, there- 


strians or invalids, 
Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
az Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ricu, Proprietor and Manager. 








SECOND AND LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


CONTINUED SUCCESS OF 


Joseph Arthur’s Sensational Comedy, 
Blue Jeans, 


The Talk of the Town. 


Evenings at 7.45 sharp. 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2. 





CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mk. JOHN STETSON, 


ST. PATRICK’S WEEK, 
Commencing Monday, March 15th, 


Special Engagement of the Legitimate Irish 
Comedian, MR. 


JOSEPH MURPHY, 


Supported by MISS 


BELLE MELVILLE 


and a carefully selected company. 





Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday Evenings, 

and Wednesday Matinee, SHAUN RHUE. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday Evenings, 

and Sat. Matinee, THE KERRY GOW. 


BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR, 
Others 75 cents, 50 cents and 25 cents. 





March 23~AUNT JACK and A Man of the World. 











CARPETS. 


Axminster, 
Wiltons, 
Moquettes, 


FOR PARLORS, DINING-ROOMS, 
LIBRARIES, HALLS AND STAIRS. 


We show the largest 
line of these goods to 
be found in the city, and 
at the lowest prices. 


———— 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


560 Washington Street. 





Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 


We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Spoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain’s 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from Mr. Whittier: 


DANVERS, 12TH Mo., 22, 1890, 


DEAR FRIEND :— 
I am pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 


hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 
Tea Spoons. ...... 00+. 
on “s gold bowl .. ° 

cee eee gold bowl ........ 2.50 

The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 








H. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 
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“FRET NOT THYSELF.” 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 





So wearily the feet must move 
When the heart is not at rest; 

God keeps His chi'dren in His love, 
And He knows best. 


So tedious is the path of life 
When the care is borne alone; 
But God, amid the greatest strife, 

Quiets His own. 


No road is sunny all along, 
But the shadows thickly lie; 

Yet reason is there for a song 
Since God is nigh. 


No heart but has to bear its pain, 
Yet the trouble goes at length; 

The fading bope is bright again 
When God gives strength. 


Oh, child of God, be calm, be still, 
Let the past be what it may, 

Live now as for the Father’s will, 
And Him obey! 


And let the tumult and the rush 
And the doubts and questions cease ; 
Give God thy care, and know the hush 
Of perfect peace. 





2+ 
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TWO WAYS. 


BY MRS. CORA W. BRONSON, 





Oh, how does the rain come down ? 

With rattle and riot and rush! 

With flutter and sputter, 

And gurgle and mutter, 

And clatter and spatter and gush! 

With a mad outbursting and roaring, 

With fizzing and splashing and pouring, 

And noise to deafen a town, 

The turbulent rain comes down! 

But after "tis ever an hour or more, 

The world looks much as it did before; 

And there’s nothing to show for the fues and 
roar 

The rain made coming down. 


But how does the snow come down? 
With a touch like a soft wing’s brush! ‘s «' 
With glancing and gliding, 
And stealing and sliding, 
With whiteness and ligntness and hush! } 
With airy floating and swimming, 
With fairy boating and skimming! 
And no one in all the town 
Would know when the snow comes down 
If he looked not out on the changed white day, 
And the cushioned earth, that seems to say 
How much can be done in a quiet way,— 
The way the snow comes down. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
7s + (= 


SPRING UNDER CYPRESSES. 


BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 








Under the cypreeses, here in the stony 

Woods of the mountain, the spring, too, is eunny; 
Rare spring and early, 
Birds singing sparely, 

Pale sea-green hellebore smelling of honey. 


Desolate, bright, in the blue Lenten weather, 
Cones of the cypresses sparkle together, 
Shining brightly, 
As, loosely and lightly, 
The winds lift the branches and stir them and 
feather, 


Where the sun pierces the sharp boulders glitter 
Desolate, bright; and the white moths flitter 
Pallidly over 
The bells that cover 
With faint-smelling green all the fragrant brown 
litter. 
Down in the plain the sun ripens for hours,— 
Look! in the orchards, a mist of pale flowers; 
Past the rose-hedges 
Abloom to the edges, 
A smoke of blue olives, a vision of towers! 


Here only hellebore grows,—only shade is; 
Surely the very Spring here half afraid is; 

Out of her bosom 

Drops not a blossom, 
Mutely she passes through—she and her ladies. 


Mutely? Ah, no! for a pause, and thou hearest 
One bird who sings alone- one bird, the dearest. 
Nay, who shall name it, 
Call it or claim it? 
Such birds that sing at all sing here their clearest. 


Ah, never dream that the brown meadow thrushes, 
Finches, or happy larks, sing in these hushes. 
Only some poet 
Of birds, flying to it, 
Sings here alone, and is lost to the bushes. 
— Atheneum. 





~~ 
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A FAMILY PARTY. 


(here was a great time in the Blank 
household last New Year's Day. Old 
Grandfather Blank, with all his sons, their 
wives and children, all his daughters, their 
husbands and families, and most of his 
first wife’s relations, with several other 
outlying connections, were assembled un- 
der one roof. The dinner passed off mer- 
rily, and nothing occurred to disturb the 
harmony of the occasion, until they were 
about to: adjourn to the large parlors, 
when the ladies were kindly informed that 
their society could be dispensed with. 

“But why?” ask_u one of the younger 
women, who had an inquiring mind. 
**Why is not every part of this house as 
free to us as to you?” 

“Simply because you are women,” re- 
plied Mr. That-settles-it Blank. ‘‘We men 
intend to devote the afternoon to discus- 
sing our business affairs—our plans and 
prospects for the new year; and it is not 
expedient that you should take part in 
such a discussion.” 

“But,” insisted Mrs. Goodwife Blank, 
‘TI am as much interested in my husband’s 
affairs as he is.” 

“Ah, but you oughtn’t to be, my dear,” 
retorted her husband. ‘‘You ought to 
confine your attention to fancy-work and 
fashions. The first thing you know, you'll 
be an advanced woman.” 

‘*Well,” said pretty little Mrs. Think- 





for-herself Blank, ‘it seems rather hard 
that all of us women should be shut up io 
the kitchen the rest of the day ; but if there 
is any good sound reason for it, I will with- 
draw my objection.” 

“There are the best of reasons for it,” 
replied Mr. Don’t-bother-us Blank. ‘You 
know how the atmosphere of a room reeks 
with the fumes of whiskey and tobacco 
after a number of men have been sitting in 
it fora number of hours. Well, no lady 
would wish to enter such a place.” 

“Ig it true, then,” said Miss Graduate 
Blank, who was interested in questions of 
science, ‘‘that the consumption of liquor 
and narcotics clears the brain, and he)ps it 
to a better understanding of important 
questions ?” 

“It seems to me,” growled young Mr. 
Fiddlesticks Blank, “that we’ve wasted 
enough time in idle discussion.” 

‘Still,’ began Miss Perplexity Blank— 

‘Not another word!” exclaimed Rev. 
Methodisticus Blank, holding up a reprov- 
ing hand solemnly. “It’s agin Scripter. 
That’s all there is to it. St. Paul distinctly 
says, ‘I suffer not a woman to speak ;’ and 
what are you women doin’ now, I should 
like to know, but speakin’?” 

Miss Submission Blank was about to ex- 
claim, ‘‘That’s so!” bu’, reflecting that 
she could not say that without breaking 
the apostolic command, she wisely held 
her peace. 

It is not necessary for us to finish this 
little story. The reader can easily imag- 
ine the rest cf it for herself—how the dis- 
comfited women spent the rest of the day 
in the kitchen; how some of them, after 
the babies were disposed of in the after- 
noon nap, occupied their fingers with 
fancy-work and their tongues with gossip; 
how others, who were more interested in 
the schemes of their husbands and broth- 
ers than in anything less significant, looked 
at the clock and yawned prodigiously ; 
how two or three of the latter ventured to 
tap timidly at the door of the front rooms 
and beg for admittance, and how they 
were speedily handed out with the polite 
remark that when all the women wanted 
to come in, then it would be time to talk 
about admitting some of them; how Miss 
Point Blank made a few strong-minded 
comments on the situation, at which the 
gossipers lifted their eyebrows; how Mrs. 
Full-of fun Blank laughed immoderately 
at the quedr masculine fancy that the af- 
fairs of men and women could be settled 
by men only; and how strange odors is- 
sued from the cracks in the folding-doors, 
at which many of the women looked grave 
and troubled, and said if they only had a 
voice in the proceedings of the principal 
rooms, strong drink would be banished 
from them as well as from the spice-shelf 
and sideboard. 

It is a short story with a long moral. 
The affairs of the various members of the 
Blank families are of as much interest to 
the women of those families as to the men. 
The statement is equally true of any other 
collection of families in any other com- 
muoity. Political economy is domestic 
economy on a large scale. It has to do 
with the hiring of servants, with seeing 
that they are honest and efficient, with in- 
come and expenditure, with order and 
cleanliness, with patching up and making 
over, and everything that constitutes good 
management. One of the most mistaken 
notions that a woman can entertain is that 
politics is something far off, and difficult, 
if not impossible, of comprehension—that 
it is not for her delicate feminine brain to 
cope with questions of large public inter- 
est. 

The fact is that any woman who can be 
trusted to buy a carpet can give an intelli- 
gent vote on the question of roads, streets, 
and sidewalks; if she can choose her own 
wall-paper, she should be interested in the 
well kept appearance of the trees along 
the highway ; if she can spend her house- 
keeping allowance to the best advantage, 
she is capable of understanding the finan- 
cial affairs of a nation; if she knows how 
to deal with the tramp at the back door, 
her opinion should be sought after on the 
Indian question, the Chinese question, the 
negro question; if on her boys’ garments 
she can make two patches grow where only 
one patch appeared before, there is not 
the least doubt that she has valuable ideas 
on the subject of the abolition of poverty ; 
if she can keep the peace between the 
tyrannical older members of her family 
and the insubordinate younger ones, she 
is capable of pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters that surge between labor and capi- 
tal; if she appreciates the sterling quali- 
ties of cleanliness, purity, and integrity in 
her household, her influence in the politi- 
cal world is truly a want long felt.— Wives 
and Daughters. 





Der Frauen-Wart is the name of a 
monthly magazine for female teachers, in 
Korneuberg, Austria, which, for two years, 
has taken such an interest in the general 
progress of women in education and other 
matters that it has assumed this new name 
to include the interests of all women, as 
well as teachers. 





KENTUCKY. 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry read the fol- | 


lowing paper at the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention : 


In Kentucky the equal rights question is 
reaching out to grasp public sentiment. 
Considering the newness of the movement, 
it is certainly receiving a good share of 
attention from the press and the people. 
The question of the property rights of 
married women was more lengthily and 
warmly debated than any that came be- 
fore our General Assembly last winter. 
An equitable law was passed by the Senate 
by a vote of 24 to 11, and we went into the 
House with 9 majority, and were defeated 
by our opponents deserting their position 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF | 











noted by the fact that five property rights 
resolutions and two suffrage resolu- 
tions have been brought in voluntarily, 
without the women soliciting a single 
member todo so. One of the delegates to 
the Constitutional Convention, Hon. W. 
R. Ramsey, is second vice president of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
Through political chicanery and double 
dealing, the property rights report 





brought in by the Woman’s Rights Com- | 
mittee after two days’ debate was Jaid on | 
the table, amid such excitement that the | 
doors had to be locked and the sergeant | 
at-arms called to restore order; and it hap- | 
pened by a traitor named Miller adjusting | 
the rules of the convention so that a mo- | 
tion to lay on the table was final at that | 


| session,” and the orders of the day have | 


and running from the House to break a | 


quorum, thus preventing the measure 
from being brought to a vote. Our Con- 
stitutional Convention has been in session 
since Sept. 8th. ‘The old slavery constitu- 
tion we have been living under since 1849 
does not give a hint that women ever 
lived on the soil of Kentucky ; though they 
went into the wilderness with the Boones 
and Kentons, were the mothers of the 
sturdy pioneers, and with the same cour- 
age and bravery displayed by their broth- 
ers, stood guard in the cabin homes, and 
at the cradles of their children. when the 
scalping knife of the red man glistened in 
the sunlight at the threshold; and” with 
hearts of Spartan mothers, stood their 
ground through direst extremities. No 
State can boast of nobler, grander 
women than the pioneer mothers of Ken- 
tucky, and yet, in the framing of the or- 
ganic law, women are not recognized as a 
component part of the civilization. The 
State has been evolved from a wilderness 
with its log cabins guarded by true and 
tried souls, into a great and prosperous 
commonwealth. But the only recognized 
part of the civilization in the early day 
was the man with a white skin, and later 
the man with a black skin. One of the 
laws of heredity is that the characteristics 
of fathers are transmitted to daughters, 
and with an altar of liberty in every Ken- 
tuckian’s heart, for Kentucky women of to- 
day to remain within the circle allotted to 
their grandmothers is a psychological im- 
possibility. So, through heredity, the 
fire of liberty hus burst the crater in the 
hearts of the daughters of these men, and 
Kentucky women are demanding a share 
in the benefits and immunities of the law, 
as well as in its discriminations and punish- 
ments. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
knocked at the door of the General Assem- 
bly, and asked that the married women cf 


dividuals, ani be allowed the use and dis- 
position of their own earnings and inherit- 
ance. For let it be remembered that the 
married women of Kentucky are objects of 
commiseration to the people of all the 
other States, as we are allowed no control 
of our property, not privileged to collect 
our rents, and personalty when reduced 
to possession is the husband’s absolutely. 
The law is our guardian, our dictator 
through life, and at death debars us from 
the poor privilege of disposing of our own 
estate. A clean seep is made of a mar- 
ried woman’s property at her death, giv- 
ing the husband all her realty for life, and 
all her personalty absolutely, not even al- 
lowing a mother to leave a small sougenir 
to her child. Behold the magnanimity of 
a law that takes ail a wife has to en- 
dow her husband, but on the death of the 
husband turns the wife into the highroad, 
if the estate is not large enough for one 
third of it to afford her a shelter! For 
very shame’s sake, our legislature made 
our wages our own only last winter, the 
first advance the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion secured. 

The WOMAN'S JOURNAL and the Wom- 
an’s Tribune have found their way to old 
Kentucky, bringing light, and disclosing 
visions of liberty ; and in an atmosphere of 
ultra-conservatism, prejudice and ignor- 
ance of rights secured by the old slavery 
Constitution, a band of women as cour- 
ageous and fearless as their brothers, have 
armed themselves with the panoply of right 
and justice, struck hands and plighted their 
faith to the cause of equal rights. They 
enter the Capitol at Frankfort with not a 
tremor in their hearts, go into the Consti- 
tutional Convention, and with the old Con- 
stitution in taeir hands, which declares 
that the right of property is above and 
higher than constitutional sanction, they 
ask, with such a clause in the organic law 
how married women can be defrauded of 
the most blessed boon God has bestowed 
on His creatures, the right to be individu- 
als, and ask that the right of property be 
guaranteed to married women, as it is to 
married men. Wedid not presume to frame 
a law and ask these men to engraft it in 
the organic law, but we said, ‘‘Whatever 
law you make for yourselves, make the 
same for us, and we are not afraid to risk 
its justice.” 

The equal rights sentiment has advanced 
£0 much, and so many communications 
were sent to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion concerning property and other rights 
of women, that the Convention appointed 
a Woman’s Rights Committee, who gave 
us a hearing on Oct. lst. We also had a 
hearing before the Educational and Elec- 
tions Committee on Dec. 11th. When any 
phase of the woman question is brought 
before the body, the excitement runs 
high, and advocates and opponents are on 
their mettle; and prominent delegates 
have said the reason of it is that the wom- 
en are standing on the length and breadth 
of true democracy, and it is like dynamite 
for men to touch it in their false position. 
The debates for and against the rights of 
women have been like drawing Damascus 
blades against Barlow knives. The educa- 
tion by newspaper articles, literature and 
pamphlets written by Kentucky women, 
and those from abroad, is wonderful; and 
to-day, if we could force an honest, fair 
vote in the Constitutional Convention, the 
barbarisms of the old Common Law would 
be wiped out, and equal property rights 
secured. 

The advance on this subject can be 


since been followed, only five majority | 
tabling the report. We are on the alert, 
and if the question can be brought up | 


| again, there will be a warm debate. | 


| the people. 


| 


| en, an open clause has been left, leaving 
| the school suffrage question to the Legis- 


Though defeated so far, except in securing 
the wages bill, the equal rights women 
are not discouraged, as all this discussion 
is making friends for the cause of liberty, 
and the Constitutional Convention is set- | 
ting an example for our legislature next | 
winter, for (D. V.) the women will beon the | 
ground when the gavel falls to convene | 
that bedy, and we hope to use our past | 
experience wisely. 

Kentucky women have not only de- | 
manded equal property rights in the new 
constitution, but that the word ‘‘male” be 
stricken from the organic ]«w, and that, 
failing that, the legislature be empowered 
to confer suffrage without submission to 
We have asked that women 
have an equal voice with men in the man- 
agement of our public school system, and 
through the persistent efforts of the wom- 


lature. We have asked that tax paying 
women be given a voice in the taxation of 
their property. Kentucky women are 
m “re unjustly treated than those of all the 





| other States, and we are feeling keenly the 


| tyranny, and reaching out our hands to 


injustice, and are buckling on ourarmor to | 
tight the battle with civil law and political | 


secure the ballot, the only protector of 
individuality. Weare cheered with a light 
in the distance, where our advocates in the 
Legislature and Constitutional Convention 
are the best men, and are so evenly bal- 
anced with our opponents that these op- 


| ponents have to desert their position and | 


| ing done. 


| man or set of me? have yet secured that 
the State be elevated to the dignity of in- | 





run from the Capitol to prevent justice be- 


Men of all classes have appealed to the 
Constitutional Convention for hearings 
before a Committee of the Whole, but no 


privilege; but the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association, de-ply sensible of the gravity 
of the case, by argument, appeal, and per- 
sistence, were voted that privilege, and a 
body that had had a tumultuous session 
for five months, took op the dignity of a 
House of Bishops, and perfect silence pre- 
vailed, as, in the twilight of December 12, 
Kentucky women were escorted to the 
speaker's desk to plead for the rights and 
liberties that men so carefully guard for 
themselves. A ray of sunlight fell athwart 
the silvered heads and furrowed faces of 
Kentucky statesmen, and the voice of 
Laura Clay, the daughter of that cham- 
pion of human liberty who defended his 
rinciples and life with a cannon planted 
n his domicile at Lexington, the voice of 
this grand woman, who, with Spartan soul 
and steady hand, is holding aloft the ban- 
ner of equal rights in Kentucky, broke the 
painful silence as she pleaded for their in- 
terpretation of true democracy, and that 
the watchword of every delegate to the 
Convention—‘'Equal rights to all, exclu- 
sive privileges to none’’—:hould have full 
and free discussion in that body. The ex- 
pression on the faces of these men showed 
that they realized that Kentucky women 
drew a double-edged weapon of truth and 
justice, and members filed out of the Capi- 
tol saying, ‘‘These women are the best ex- 
pounders of true democracy in the State.” 
The Southern field is fallow ground. 
There are grand men and grand women in 
the South-land who would have the ‘will 
to do” and ‘‘souls to dare,” if the justice 
and grandeur of this cause were only pre- 
sented to them. What we need is agita- 
tion in our section, to fire the hearts of 
men and women in this last yet grandest 
struggle for freedom. Let this convention 
make provision, as far as possible, to send 
this gospel of equal rights into the South, 
and who knows but that the Southern 
States may yet be the first west of the 
Mississippi to scale the battlements and 
run up the ensign of universal liberty? 
When Southern women are admitted to 
the floor of a Constitutional Convention of 
a Southern State to plead a cause that in 
the past ic has been treason to whisper; 
when the Nestor of the Kentucky bar, 
Judge Wm. Lindsay, will espouse the 
cause of equal property rights, and carry 
with him the brains and decency of the 
Kentucky Legislature, and almost grasp 
victory ; when so many men in the Consti- 
tutional Convention espouse the cause that 
they are defeated by only five votes; when 
such Mississippians as Hon. J. W. Fewell, 
Gen. Stephen D. Lee, and forty-four others 
battle in the Mississippi Constitutional 
Convention for the enfranchisement of the 
women of their State, there is a premoni- 
tion in all this that shouldnot be unheeded. 
The Kentucky Equal Rights Association 
will not falter in its duty. As superin- 
tendent of legislative and petition work, I 
have been instructed to carry our tenets 
into the very camp of the enemy, and, if 
possible, wrest from a warped civilization 
the rights of women which are ruthless- 
ly trampled on; and with such women 
as Laura Clay, Eugenia Farmer, Mary B. 
Clay, Margaret Watts, Isabel Shepherd, 
and numbers of others of the same type, 
no earthly power can quell this cry for 
liberty; and so strongly convinced are we 
that the cause of liberty is the cause of 
God that we shall demand in Legislative 
Hall, and by tongue and pen, the emanci- 
pation of our sex, and strike hands with 
every woman of the South who can be 
made to see her real condition. 
At the solicitation of the Prohibition 





| and inherited barbarism, when a cry 


Party, 1 became a candidate for Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals, the best-paying 
office in the State, and made myself liable 
to a fusillade of ridicule from the press, for 
I am only a plain, plodding housekeeper in 
an old Kentucky home. I had no hope of 
being elected, but was willing to be placed 
in this unpopular position to set an exam- 
ple to Southern women; and since then 
women candidates for county superintend- 
ents of public schools are springing up in 
Kentucky like jonquils in the spring. I 
went into the wilderness alone, without a 
tremor in my heart, because I knew I was 
right, and I made a personal canvass, 
though I had never made a public speech 
in my life; but this equal rights cauze is 
so just it does not require oratory to ex- 
pound it. If the fire of liberty is burning 
in the sou!, it speaks itself. I spoke in 
court-houses, and divided time with candi- 
dates for the Constitutional Convention 
and county offices. It is true, I received 

only 5,000 votes; but [ will say for the 
men of my State that all parties received 
me in this canvass with Chesterfieldian 
politeness and deference, and prodigal hos- 
pirality was extended, and I wasinvited to 
127 towns and county seats that J could not 
visit. Is pot the light breaking inthe land 

of the cypress and magnolia, and is it not 
struggling through the bars of prejudice 

for 
liberty for women is heard along the Gulf 
Shore, and caught up in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, augmented by feeble wails from 
South Carolina and Virginia? When Ar- 
kansas women, with the type of courage 

only to be found in woman's heart, plant a 
printing-press in the Capitol of that State,. 
and courageously battle for human rights ; 
when Kentucky women, with the inherited 

spirit of the Clays and Crittendens, de- 
mand from press and platform and in leg- 
islative halls that their rights and liberties 

be protected in the organic law, and that 

their property, civil and political rights be 

guaranteed to them,—is there no signifi- 
cance in all this? We Southern women on 

whom the light has broken, and who are 

groaning under the weight of our shackles, 

and are struggling to be free, with bowed 

heads we call a benediction on the pioneers 
of this grandest of all causes, who have 
opened a way for us; and though in the 

Southland women hug their chains with a 

sword of ‘‘chivalry” held over their heads, 

we are waiting to hail the day-star of lib- 
erty. May the women of the South yet 

claim the blessed privilege of capping co- 
lossal shaft or dome with the statues of 

that grandest triumvirate the world has 

ever seen,—Anthony, Stone and Stanton,, 

liberators of half the race! 


o> 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


IN THE CHEERING-UP BUSINESS. By Mary 
Catherine Lee. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This graceful and characteristic New 
England story by the author of ‘*A Quaker 
Girl of Nantucket,” is a genuine product 
of American literature, and, as such, gives 
promise of even greater future excellence. 
A young girl, left bereaved and desolate, 
resolves to be of good cheer, and makes it 
her business to keep all whom she meets 
in a similar frame of mind. Under most 
unpromising conditions she carries out her 
purpose, with the happiest results to all 
concerned. It is not in any sense a story 
with a moral, yet no one can read it with- 
out being charmed and elevated by a fair 
ideal, finely conceived and executed with 
breezy fun and artisticdelicacy. A capital 
book to place in the hands of girls, or, for 
that matter. of older people aiso, especial- 
ly chronic grumblers. H. B. B. 


CHURCH AND STATE, AND OTHER ESSAYS; 
including Money, Man and Woman, 
their respective functions, the Mother; 
a second supplement to Kreutzer Sonata. 
By Count Leo Tolstoi. Boston, Mass. : 
Benj. R. Tucker. 1891. 


In the first of the essays Tolstci contrasts 
dogma with morals—denouncing the form- 
eras a-delusion. He considers the fana- 
tical idea of church as a delusion, the re- 
sult of an unholy alliance of Christianity 
with temporal power. Money he consid- 
ers as a device whereby people who have 
property are enabled to enslave people 
who have not. Man and woman alike 
serve God and mankind, but in different 
ways; man mainly by physical work, 
thought, and moral force; woman mainly 
by the rearing of children. The true law 
of marriage is to limit sexual relations to 
the creation of children. Thenceforward, 
until the child is weaned, the husband and 
the wife live together like brother and sis- 
ter, suppressing every sexual temptation. 
A true mother sees in the birth and educa- 
tion of children an unselfish life-purpose 
and the fulfilment of God’s will. 

H. B. B. 





HELPS IN TEACHING READING. By Martha 
S. Hussey. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. 

This manual is a series of practical les- 
sons, the outgrowth of the author’s own 
work. It is not a compendium of elocu- 
tion, but an every-day help to physical cul- 
ture as applied to chest development, erect 
carriage, deep breathing, key-words, pic- 
ture-making, contrasts, inflection, empha- 
sis, articulation, rate of movement, pitch 
and quality of voice, force and transition. 
Intelligent and appreciative reading will be 
greatly promoted by the study of this book. 


H. B. B. 
Go RicgHT ON, Grris! By Annie H. 
Ryder. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
1891. Price, $1. 


The title tells the purport of this book. 
It is a cheerful call to young women to de- 
velop their bodies, minds, and characters, 
and attain the perfect proportions of the 
Grecian ideal—the Venus de Milo. Studies, 
accomplishments, the habit of reading, the 
cultivation of the beautiful, the creation 
of a home, are al] founded on character. 
And character rests on perseverance, self 
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reliance, compassion, self-control, and as- 
piration. Emerson says: “Why should a 
woman liken herself to any historical 
woman? She has a new and unattempted 
roblem to solve, perchance that of the 
Papplest nature that ever bloomed. Let 
the maijen with erect soul walk serenely 
on her way, accept the hint of each new 
experience, search in turn all the objects 
that solicit her eye, that she may learn the 
power and the charm of her new-born be- 
ing.” Thatis the gospel of woman's rights 
in one salient sentence, and may well be 
the motto of this book. H B.B. 


CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY, SECOND SERIES. 
A Book for Young Americans. By 
James Parton. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1891. Price, 
$1.25. 


This is a thoroughly good book. The 


natural leaders of industrial communities 
are the rightful successors of the feudal 
lords of a military era. Here we have 
brief biographies of fifty eminent captains 
of industry, who raised themselves from 
poverty to wealth and from obscurity to 
eminence, by useful labor, leaving the 
world wiser and better for their having 
lived ia it. In this era of false ideals and 
chimerical theories, such a book comes like 
a fresh breeze of bracing air to remind 
young men and women that they must be 
the architects of their own future. They 
must do somethiog well in order rightly 
to direct the labor of others, and so co- 
operate effectively against the sovereign 
evil of the world—poverty. H.B B. 


A GUIDE-BOOK TO THE POETIC AND DRa- 
MATIC WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By George Willis Cooke. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $2. 


It is an evidence of the singular fasci- 
mation which Robert Brown ng’s poems 
exert upon many readers, that such a work 
as this could be compiled and published in 
our practical, utilitarian age. ‘The careful 
analysis and profound investigation which 
Mr. Cooke has devoted to the writings of 
his favorite author are simply amazing. 
‘I'he research of years of patient toil is gar- 
nered in this volume. Shakespeare and 
his commentators find their antetype here. 
The anecdotes, biographies, and historical 
incidents will be read with interest by 
many who would be repelled by Brown- 
ing’s Own obscurity aud subtlety. Mr. 
Cooke has shown praiseworthy industry 
and devotion in a direction purely literary, 
and infuses his own enthusiasm into his 
readers. H. B. B. 


ANNE BRADSTREET AND HER TIME. By 
Helen Campbell. Boston: D. Lothrop 
Company. 

Anne Dudley Bradstreet, the ancestress 
of Dana, Holmes, Channing, Buckminster 
and Phillips, may well be called the grand- 
mother of American Literature. Born io 
England, the daughter of Thomas Dudley, 
in 1568, she grew up in stern Puritan hab- 
its, studying her Biole at six years of age 
for verses applicable to her condition. 
Brought to New England with the foun- 
ders of Massachusetts, she was for forty 
years the wife of Simon Bradstreet. Amid 
all the cares and privations of pioneer life, 
she kept alive the love and practice of lit- 
erature. Her poems were read with admi- 
ration by her contemporaries, though to 
us they seem sad doggerel. But she did 
her full part in the development of New 
England qualities—thrift, thoroughness, 
prudence und precision. Mrs. Campbeli 
describes her character and environment 
with spirit and fidelity—not without a 
keen appreciation of their merits. 

H. B. B. 

‘THE CrYSTAL BuTTON: OR, ADVENTURES 
OF PAUL PROGNOSIS IN THE Forty- 
NINTH CENTURY. By Chauncey Thomas. 
Edited by George Houghton. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1891. Price $1.25. 

The success of Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward” has brought out many imitators. 
Paul Prognosis meets with an accident, 
bids his wife good night, and goes into a 
ten years’ lethargy, and becomes translated 
into the world as it will be 3,000 years 
hence. He rambles througha city with 
Prof. Prosper and spends a day with Marco 
Mortimer. A new civilization with in- 
numerable novelties in machinery, finance, 
law and government, is spread before 
him. ‘Then he regains his coosciousness 
and returns to the i19.h century. 

This fortunate casualty enables the au- 
thor to indulge in numerous speculations 
and theories. H. B. B. 


Dr. HELEN RAND. By Lois Wright, M.D. 
Paper, 50 cents a copy. 
Publishing Co., Bay State Building, 70 
State Street, Chicago, Lil. 
This is the latest social novel. 

thor says: ‘In the name of justice to chil- 


dren, these pages are dedicated to woman's 
truest friend, the woman physician.” The 





| THE 


Paysicians’ | 


The au- | 


book seems to be written largely as a pro- | 
test against the cruel and stupid condem- | 
nation which society visits upon illegiti- | 
mate children for the sin of their parents— | 
a sin fur which the children of course are | 


not in the least responsible. 
I was as innocent of my birth as a queen 
of hers,” is the thought with which Esther 
Summerson consoles herself in ‘Bleak 


**I knew that | 


House,” when she realizes the disgrace | 


that rests upon her in the eyes of the 
world. Beyond a question, Esther was 
right. The remedy proposed in ‘*‘Dr. Helen 
Rand” is to make the fact that a man and 
woman have become parents constitute a 
valid marriage before the law: ‘I'o secure 
a law which shall protect little children 
from being turned adrift on the world 
without home or parents; tu secure to 
every child its inalienable birth-right, a 
father’s name and a mother’s care; in a 
word, to make it impossible for a child to 
be illegitimate.” ‘Lhe woman physician 
who propounds this view is asked: 

“But how would this law apply to the 
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case of those who would find themselves 
twice married, perhaps?” 

**It would apply,” said Kate, emphatical- 
ly, “by proclaiming them bigamists, and 
making them subject to the laws of big- 
amy.” 

‘The book is crude in many respects, and 
the scruple of the heroine against marry- 
ing a good man whom she loves, if, know- 
ing all ber history, he still wishes her to 
be his wife, seems overstrained. But 
books of this kind serve a valuable purpose 
by setting people thinking. It is more in- 
telligent thought and more conscience that 
mast solve these problems; and until in- 
telligence is substituted for prejudice, and 
self-control for self-indulgence, they never 
will be solved. 





THE SPRING MEDICINE. 


The popularity which Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla has gained as a spring medicine is 
wonderful. It possesses just those ele- 
ments of health giviog, blood-purifying, 
and appetite-restoring which everybody 
seems to need at this season. Do not con- 
tinue in a dull, tired, unsatisfactory condi- 
tion when you may be so much benefited 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies the 
blood and makes the weak strong. 


Fiver’ MoTHER 


Should Have It In The House, 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 

to take JoHNSoN’s ANoDYNE LinimENT for Croup, Volds, 

Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colic, Cramps and Pains Ke- 

lieves Summer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic 


NLIKE ANY OTHE R 
For Internal and External Use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment. 


ORIGINATED IN i810 
Soothing, Healing, Penetratin 
Stops Pain, Cramps, Inflammation in body or limb, like 





mag. Cures Croup, Asthma, Colds, Catarrh, Cholera 
Morbus. Diarrhcea, theumatism, Neuralgia, Lame back, 
Stiff Joints and Strains. Illustrated Book free, Price 


post-paid, 35 cts. 1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


HON. JOHN D. LONG 


Contributes to the WIDE AWAKE the first of 
a series of six articles: 


OUR GOVERNMENT ; 


WHO MADE IT, AND WHY. 





And every boy who means to vote (and girl, too) 
should read them, every 01e; and they won’t 
hurt the fathers and mothers eiiher. 

THE 


mance WIDE AWAKE 


Gives 100 pages, crowded with 
thoroughly enjoyable reading. 





| 


The serials grow in interest. “CAB AND Ca- 
BoosE”’ has some thrilling incidents; while a 
most tender and pathetic experience in Phronsie 
Pepper's young life is touchingly described by 
Margaret Sidney in “Five LitrLe PEerrers 
Grown Up.” Besides these are some delightful 
short stories, illustrated articles covering a wide 
range; drawing lessons and behaviour hints; 
music, the famous English college song, ‘*Dulce 
Domum,”’ anecdotes and pictorial humor, and in 
addition 


THREE PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


with eight cash and other prizes, are opened to 
the young people: two for translating ‘‘Dulce 
Domum,”’ two for solving a problem in Horology, 
four in connection with Miss Rimmer’s ‘*Draw- 
ing the Child Figure.” 





GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS. By ANNIE H. Ry- 


DER. 12mo, $1.00. 

Miss Ryder’s love for girls, her intuitive understand- 
ing of their needs and tastes, enable her to reach the 
average girl and influence her for good as few writers 
for young veople caado, Her “Hold Up Your Heads, 
Girls.” had a large and popular audience. This new 
book should appeal to an even larger class, who cannot 
fail to be interested and impressed in an unusual de- 
gree. 

BROTHERHOOD. By Mary Crvucer. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A strong, intense, thoughtful story, in which the 
struggle. between capital and labor are ably considered. 
The weak points of trades-unions are he par ay a pre- 
sented, and the whole subject is discussed with fairness 
and good sense. The feminine characters are delicately 
yet strongly drawn, and help to work out the dramatic 
interest of t e story, which has many vigorous inci- 


dents, notably the strike and the burning of the mi!l., 
NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER. By 
HERBERT D. WARD, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25, 

The American “Tom Brown at Rugby.” School life, 


its adventures, its fun, and touches of pathos, inimi- 
tably sketched by a master band. Every student and 
every one interest-d ia schooi and college life wiil find 


the story fasc.nating and absorbing. 


At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the pub 
lishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


‘LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 





SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography | 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan | 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is | 


now completed, and will be printed by subscription. 
$1 per copy to be paid when the book is ready for | 
delivery. The Biography is written in the interests | 
of Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 


gressional records. Names of subscribers may be 
sent to Miss S. E. Blackwell, 1829 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


ee or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolis, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties opel served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 























Dissolution Sale. 
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Two Large Stocks of Fine Merchandise will be 
Sold Without Regard to Cost. 


This is no misleading advertisement, but a true statement, 
and inspection and comparison are invited to prove the same. 
Special bargains will be given on Hosiery, Gloves, Fine 


White Cotcon Underwear, Hamburgs, Handkerchiefs, Laces, | 
Veilings, Corsets, Trimmings, Ribbons, Yarns, Fancy Goods, | 


and the Most Complete Line 


of TOILET GOODS AND 


SMALL WARES to be found in the city of Boston. 





J. Henry 


Norcross, 


POPULAR AND RELIABLE STORES, 


Nos. 17 and 18 Tremont Row, 


Formerly JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 


And Nos. 660 and 662 Washington St., Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumo e 

S ns 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty pce tS 
St. Station, Phila. Under care of 

Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Clasal- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary d 
+= Ra a! extensive unds, bu 
machine shops, ratories, and libraries. 
particulars sndress ; 7 
WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIa. 


The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
ears’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
uizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ev 
oppor tunity for the medical student. The Hospi 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D. 





Sara A. Colby, M.D, Esther W. Paylor,M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SP#CIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tonser — ~ ye weeks. Th 
and practical instruction in every de ment 
dici Clinical advantag whenepoaned For 














Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedy 


IS SOLD UNDER THE FOLLOWING WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial, and are not CURED or Benefited by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY. 


All of our agents are authorized to make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 





A Lady broken down in Health and 
Spirits, through suffering from 


Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, 
and Female Weakness, 


Makes the following statement: 
Mrs. G. W. Witson, 171 Tudor Street, South 
Boston, writes : 


Dear Docror:—I think 1 was the most mis- 
erable creature in this city, being in su: h a con- 
dition that it was impossible to enjoy life in any 
form ; even my food had to be forced down, and 
any unusual exertion caused pains through my 
back and abdomen, and my head always troubled 
me. A friend recommended me to use your Rem- 
edy, as it had cured her of a trouble similar to 
mine. I at first took it in a sort of mechanical 
way, the same as I had other medicines. I had 
not taken your Remedy quite two weeks when I 
began to experience an improvement, and eight 
weeks’ use made me a well woman. My eyes 
are bright, color has returned to the cheeks, 
appetite good, bowels regular, no more trouble 
from Female Weakness,—in fact, 1 am a picture 
of good health, and this great transformation is 
due to Dr. Dam's Vegetable Remedy. 





Muscular 


Rheumatism Cured. 


A lady bought a bottle of Dr. Dam’s 
Vegetable Remedy. fully deter- 
mined to get her money back 
if it did her no good. 


NOTE THE RESULT. 
Mrs. CLARK, 224 Bolton Street, South Boston, 
writes :-— 

I have been subject to Mascular Rheumatism 
for years, which would dodge about from one 
part of the body to another, subjecting me to 
the severest kind of pain. I had tried so many 
kinds of medicines and got no benefit from 
them, that I hesitated a long time before trying 
your Remedy, but after studying over your 
paper, and the warrant under wwich the remedy 
is sold, I said to myself, ‘‘I will make one more 
attempt, and if this does not help me I will not 
be backward about insisting upon the return of 
my money.’’ I was more astonished at the re- 
sult than anyone beside myself can be, and I 
earnestly hope that anyone afllicted as I was will 
try this remedy; if they do, I think they will 
unite with me in shouting its praises. 





Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EXPRESS PAID, to any part of 


the United States. 


Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF CHARGE, at 405 Columbus 
Ave.. any day except Friday. Monday and Saturday evenings from 
6 to8; and Sunday from 10 A.M.to12M. Address all orders to 
DAM’S REMEDY CO.. 405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE 


—-AND— 


VISITORS’ BUREAU, 
\| WEST (8th ST. 


(Formerly 24 Union 8q. and 4 East 42d St.) 
Lady Guides provided at 
short notice. 


Shopping Orders promptly 
executed. 


Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


= Transient Rooms for Ladies 
Travelling Alone. 


Ladies’ Restaurant. 
Charges moderate. 


New York —— 
Te ; LADIES GUIDE 





Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 


2d floor front, $2.00 for one, $3.50 for two. 
“back, oof 250% 
3a“ “ andfront, 14“ “ —- = 
* * large hallroom, 1.0 * § 175 = ee 
4th “ two large rooms, 125 “° “ — = * 
- * smaller * 7.00 «4 175 * rr 
“ “ — ae mb * 12 


REFERENCES: Rey. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., 


Boston; Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, New York. 
Send for Circular, 


THE JENNESS MILLER MAGAZINE. 


THIS great publication 
should be read by every 
woman, old and young, in 
the land, 


It is a magazine devoted 
to heaithful and artistic 
clothing for women and 
children, to subjects of gen- 
eral interest to both sexes, 
to the cultivation of physical 
beauty and excellence. and 
to all of the artistic phases 
ot refined and intellectual 

e. 





It employs the best wri- 
ters, and is a correct guide 
to artistic and social culture 
to the laws of health and 
hygiene in the home,—it 
teaches women to develop 
and enj»y their own possi- 
bilities of health, grace and 
beauty. 

It is now publishing a 
series of articles on Physi- 
cal Culture, running through 
the entire year, which are 
of the greatest importance 
to women, 


The Boston 7raveller says: 
“Mrs. Miler makes of this 
p 2riodical one that no wom- 
an can afford to be without. 
It discusses all matters of 
health, dress and etiquette 
from the most advanced and 
highest ideal stan“ards.” 
Subscription price, $2.50. Single copies, 25c 


THE JENNESS MILLER QUARTERLY JOURNAL, 2- 
page illustrated paper, only 20 cents per year. Single 
copies 5 cents. 


THE JENNESS MILLER PUB. CO., 
363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Nahant Fish Market 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 








rticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chi » Il. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
I 6 of ‘Didone Didactics 


and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Leb- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..... secvecscccees @ BE08 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 


tion and 1M AdVANCE.......cecccerecsecesees 226.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-cssccesees 500 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 5 00 
Graduation Fee......csecccesse sevsceseceses 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1891. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Q 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Ste 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Forsa 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44, 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but 
py attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
ERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 
For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
e @ special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a Goesnam saairee of the urine. 
Dr. Tuck is largely ectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 

















Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


a@ The nourishing and pireneibening, sraittes 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in PULMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, an@ 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

“GOODWIN & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


RCEDER’S RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Patatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaspoonsful of our FOOv. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Singers and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 





CORRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STeUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the er Banks and Business Firms | 
of th 


e State. 

{45 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber | 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 

- For the Relief and Cure of 
KLEEN { cs Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
L | Vv E R ness, Constipation, Headache, and 


py a Any iy! Le 9 = om 
PILLS “te 
BROWN & COo.’S 
WINE OF COCA XSERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
5604 Washington, Oor. Bedford 8t., Boston 








liable BRAIN AND 





Twenty-Eight Pages for Five Cents. 


WYOMING, 


The True Cause and Splendid Fruits of Woman | 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof. James Bryce and Horace 
Plunkett, and Supplying O.issions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gaze’s History of Woman Suff , and in 
Bancroft’s History of Wyoming, with much informa- 
tion about the Woman Suffrage State. 

By HAMILTON WILLCOX, W.8., LL. B., 

Author of “Freedom's Conquests: the Grest Spread of 

Woman Suffrage,” *‘Debater’s Guide for Suffragists.” 

&c. Price 5 ceais (less than cost). Address the author, 

564 William Street, New York, 











CHILDREN will like them and the 
will find them a most delicious CONFEC 


10 CENTS A BOX. 
REFINED FOOD Co., 


468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


wn - 
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ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 

dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 

especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 

FosTER, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. Take ele- 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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DEBATE IW MICHIGAN SENATE. 


Senator Milnes’s municipal woman suf- 
frage bill came up in the Michigan Senate, 
March 5. Senator Smith, of Detroit, made 
a characteristic speech, occupying twenty 
minutes. The Detroit Free Press says: 


“At times the Senate was convulsed 
with laughter at some of the droll remarks 
made by the Senator from Wayne.” He 
said that he did not know but Senator 
Milnes (the father of the bill) had counted 
noses, but he hoped that the Senate, asa 
body, would have brains enough to defeat 
the bill. He read the remonstrance of a 
few Illinois women against equal suffrage. 

“Why,” resumed Senator Smith, after 
the paper was read, ‘‘I do not know of a 
dozen women, outside of the few lobbyists 
that have been here, who want this thing. 
All legislation of this kind is false and 
pernicious. My wife and a great many 
other women in my neighborhood are op- 
posed toit. 1 think ita great deal better 
for a woman to stay at home than to go 
to the polls and vote. If she is given the 
privilege, she will encounter all classes of 
people and be pleasant to them in order to 
gain their vote. Now, I shouldn’t want 
my wife to encounter some ‘bum’ at the 

olls and get around and be pleasant to 
him in order to gain his good-will or his 
ballot. [Laughter.] I have seen women 
here, yes, a dozen of ’em, do the same 
thing with a Senator. [Laughter.] Now, 
I am not jealous, but I think [ should hesi- | 
tate a long time before I would come their | 
way. I admit that there are a great many 
public offices within the gift of the State, 
but there won't be enough to go around if 
we take the women in. [Laughter.] I am 
not looking for an office, but some of my 
friends are. It is not right to take a wom- 
an out of her kitchen. Not that all women 
properly belong in the kitchen, for there 
are plenty of women who belong in the 
kitchen and parlor also. [Laughter. | 

‘*My wife attends to her kitchen. She 
also attends to her parlor, and my chil- 
dren show what they hive learned by 

Jaying on the piano, ete. [Laughter. |} 

ow, if women chase around electioneer- 
ing, who will attend to the kitchen, 
the parlor and the children? Will 
the children cook the potatoes, or set the 
house on fire? [Laughter.] I’m afraid 
they’!] set the house on fire. The passage 
of the bill would be very detrimental. 

“Some people have said that it would 
help the Democratic party. If the party 
cannot stand on better merits than that, 
why, | don't know what this world is com- 
ing to.” [Laughter.] 

**Louder !” exclaimed Senator Wheeler, 
from the other side of the chamber. 

“If the gentleman cannot hear my re- 
marks,” retorted Senator Smith, ‘ he will 
find a vacant chair here by my side.” 

This sally brought down the house. 

“If the women vote,”’ resumed the Sen- 
ator from Wayne, ‘‘why, they will also 
be eligible to enlistment in the army. 
[Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, what could 
we do with women in the army? [Laugh- 
ter.] Should we enlist ’em in the infantry 
or cavalry? [ Laughter. | 

‘*A lot of cranks are putting the women 
up to this thing. However, gentlemen, I 
will leave the matter to the sense of the 
Senate. They can vote to suit them- 
selves.” 

Senator Milnes, in reply to Senator 
Smith, said that if he ever had had any 
doubt about equal suffrage, the speech of 
the gentleman would have cured him. He 
(Smith) had said something about cranks, 
and he (Milnes) was of the opinion that 
he had just listened to the crankiest crank 
of as h he had ever heard in his life. 
Indeed, it was delivered by the father of 
cranks! 

“If women didn’t want to vote, there 
was no compulsion. The very objection 
that the polls were not a fit place for 
women was an argument in favor of the 
bill; pass it, and make the polls a fit place 
for women.” Mr. Milnes had never heard 
of any jealousies existing in families on 
account of women in politics; had never 
heard of a single case in Kansas, Wyom- 
ing, or old conservative England, where 
woman suffrage had been tried. Equal 
suffrage is right. ‘The better element of 
society should have an equal voice. He 
hoped that every man would vote accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience. 

“If ever I had doubts on this grave 
question,” said Senator Gilbert, who was 
next recognized by the president, ‘‘I have 
had them taken away by the intelligent 
ladies who have appeared here this session 
in the interest of this bill. I think there is 
something to be gained. Surely it will 
never disgrace the State. Why should not 
the right of suffrage be accorded to women 








property-owners ?” 

Senator Smith resumed the floor. He 
said : 

‘“‘“My opponent in convention was a gen- 
tleman (James P. Murtagh) who favored 
women’s voting at school elections. Now, 
if we give them even that right, they will 
want more. We might as well put the | 
word ‘State’ in the bill and be done with | 
it. Then, if this bill passes, they can vote 
at all elections, and they won't be bother- | 
ing the Legislature every two years. | 

**My opponent, as I said before, favored | 
women at school elections, and the people | 
applauded him for it. He is a flowery | 

j 
| 
| 
| 


speaker. He is worth more than $3 per 
day. ‘Ihat’s why the people sent me here. 
[Laughter.| But, gentlemen, if I was as 
towery a speaker as my friend, Senator 
Milnes, you wouldn’t catch me up here 
for $3 a day and pay my own board. | 
[Laughter.] Why does the Senator from 
the seventh district (Mr. Milnes) do it? | 
Because he comes up here to learn; but he | 
can't learn anything. He has learned all 
he can al——”” 

Here Senator Sharp broke in, and the 
president called Senator Smith to order. 

Senator Sharp said: 

“I desire to call the gentleman to order. 
He is—” 

“Oh, you needn't on my account,” inter- 
ected Senator Milnes. ‘‘ihat’s nothing. 

t the Senator proceed.” 





This was greeted with uproarious laugh- 
ter. 


| “My speech was cranky,” resumed Sena- | MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


tor Smith, as Senator Sharp sat down, and 
the laughter subsided, ‘but, gentlemen, 
equal suffrage is a very cranky subject, 
and I couldn’t make anything else but a 
cranky speech.” [ Laughter. } 

Senator Sabin remarked that if all the 
women were like the ladies who had lob- 
bied for the measure, it would be all right. 
As it was, he was not entirely satisfied 
with the bill. He moved to amend the 
measure by making it become effective 
only upon the voting of a majority of the 
women in the State. 

Senator Smith moved as an amendment 
to the amendment that the bill become 
effective only upon the voting of a major- 
ity of the men in the Stace. 

Both amendments were lost. 

Senator Taylor said that before women 
had an opportunity to vote at schoo] meet- 
ings, the attendance was slim, but now the 
attendance is four or five times greater. 
This shows that there is an interest in men 
and women incommon. The bill was all 
right. 

Senator Sharp thought that, although 
the subject was before debating societies 
upon numerous occasions of trifling con- 
sequence, before the Senate it was a seri- 
ous question. He was not one of those 
who did not believe that it was right. 
But he hadn’t had sufficient opportunity 
to give the matter much thought. If 
woman was given the elective franchise, 
she was expected to give attention to poli- 
tics. He knew, or rather had read or 
heard, of cases of domestic discord in fam- 
ilies, even divorces, brought about by po- 
litical issues. He thought a woman could 
not very well attend to her family and the 
polls too. ‘ 

Under the conviction of his own con- 
science, and the belief of his wife and 
daughter, Senator Bastone said he should 
have to vote ‘*no”’ on the bill. 

Senator Benson said that a few years 
ago, when women took up various profes- 
sions in educational institutions, they were 
scoffed at. But this has all died away. 
Women have an equal right with men. He 
favored the bill. 

Senator Fridlender thought that the 
measure was unconstitutional, and, if 
passed, would entail an endless amount of 
litigation and general harm. He therefore 
was opposed to it. 

‘*According to the desire and wishes of 
my constituents, I shall have to vote ‘no,’” 
said Senator Morrow. 

The vote resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Benson, Beers, Gilbert, Hol- 
comb, Miller, Milnes, Mugford, Prindle, Taylor, 
— Wheeler, Wilcox, Wilkinson, Withington, 

Nays—Messrs. Bastone, Crocker, Fleshiem, 
Fridlender, Garvelink, McCormick, Morrow, 
Porter, Sabin, Sharp, Smith, Stevens, Weiss, 
Wisner—14. 

Senator Park was absent. He was ex- 
cused early in the afternoon on account of 
sickness. Messrs. Boughner and Brown 
were also excused. 

But not so with Senator Doran, of Grand 
Rapids. When his name was called, Sena- 
tor Smith arose, and in very decided tones 
moved that the sergeant-at-arms be de- 
spatched after him, saying: 

‘*He is here, Mr. President, and I know 
it. Why doesn’t he stay here like a man 
and vote? [tdoesn’t matter if it’s this bill, 
or any other bill,—it’s a cowardly act for 
him to dodge this question by running 
away. He is out in the hall now, and if 
the president says so, I’ll go with the ser- 
geant-at-arms and help bring him in.” 
{ Laughter. | 

The president said that every member in 
the chamber would be obliged to vote. 
The name of Mr. Doran was called again, 
but there was no response. 

On motion of Mr. Milnes, the vote was 
reconsidered, and the bill was laid on the 
table, to be perhaps tried again. 
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MALDEN.—The League held its regular 
meeting Monday, March 2. There was a 
good attendance. Interesting items from 
the Business Woman's Journal were read 
by Miss Nellie Hill. The feature of the 
evening was a paper by Mrs. Alfred Jones 
upon *The Moral Influence of Manual 
Training in the Schools.” The paper was 
exceedingly interesting, and at its close 
was warmly commended by Mrs. La Coste, 
Mr. Dean, and Mrs. Sargent. A vote of 
thanks was extended to Mrs. Jones. The 
League is making arrangements for a pub- 
lic meeting to be held early in April, at 
which Miss Mary Eastman will be the 
priucipal speaker. 


WoOBURN.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing was held Monday evening, March 2. A 
review of the month’s progress was given 
by Mrs. Frances W. Hill, and anfjinterest- 
ing reading by Mrs. Lucy E. B. Converse. 
The study of the ‘‘Citizen and Neighbor” 
was enjoyed during the remainder of the 
evening. 


oo that the interest in its work is increas- 
ng. 

DORCHESTER.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting March 11. ‘The reports of 
the secretary, Miss May, and the treas- 
urer, Miss Noyes, were read and ac- 
cepted. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Rev. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. F. 
E. Billings, Rev. Mr. Lord, Miss Blackwell, 
and Mr. Blackwell. Mrs. May epoke on 
what the League intended to do for the 
Suffrage Fair. Agreeable music was fur- 
nished by a lady whose name the reporter 


failed to secure. The following officers | 
were elected, after which refreshments | 


were served: 


President—Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
Secretary—Miss Anna G. May. 
Treasurer—Miss M. E. Noyes. 


[ 
Executive Committee—Chairman, Mrs. F. W. | 


G. May, Miss Frank King, Miss C. L. Callender, 
Mrs. F. E. Billings, Mrs. A. E. Swan, Mrs. C. 
R. Eliot. 


CAMBRIDGE.—At the last meeting, 
which was held at the house of Mr. Henry 
D. Yerxa, Col. T. W. Higginson, presi- 
dent of the League, read extracts from 
some of his uopublished diaries, which 
gave interesting accounts of literary life 
in London and Paris in 1878. 


Roxsury.—The League had its first an- 
nual dinner at the Thorndike, Tuesday 
evening, the 10th inst. After a social hour 
in the parlors, seventy-five members and 
| sat down to dinner in the Bang .et 

all. 
speakers were Representative Henry S. 
Dewey, Rev. Dr. Rexford, Mrs. Rexford, 
Dr. Zakrzewska, and Miss Julia A. 
Sprague. Letters of regret were received 
from Senator W. H. West, Messrs. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Francis J. Garrison, and 
Miss L. A. Hatch. Mrs. H. A. Burr pre- 
sided. Violin and piano music was kindly 


furnished by Mr. F. M. Davis (late pro- | 


fessor of music in Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity), and his talented wife. Miss Alice 
Sibley sang the charming song, ‘‘Angus 
McDonald.”’ Miss Ella Stevens sang ‘*‘Dove 
Song,” with violin obligato, and ‘*Cooing 
on a Stile’—compositions of Mr. Willard 
Burr, Jr., the husband of Mrs. Burr, who 
presided. Mrs. 8S. E. D. Currier gave a 


very witty original poem, into which she | 
had woven the names of forty of the men- | 


bers. A bright original poem was read, 
which had been sent by Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison. Miss Sprague also read a spicy 
original paper. The speaking and music 
continued until about 10.30 P. M. All 
present seemed to enjoy the occasion. 





Droprrep on sugar, children love to take John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment for coughs and colds. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


Rol 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








Comprehensive Physical Culture. 


Interesting Chapters. 





Horseback Riding, Rowing, 
Swimming, Fencing and 
Dancing. 

Hygiene of the Skin and 
Treatment of the 
Complexion. 





Baths. 
Bending Exercises. 
Elongating Exercises. 


| 
| 
The Hand and Arm. | men.” 


Throat, | 
Chest and Bust. 


Correct and Elegant Carriage. 


| Vocal Gymnastics. 


no superior 
knowledge of physi- 
eal training for 


By MABEL JENNESS. 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 


SAYS: 


Seven members have joined the | 
League at the last two meetings, and we | 


Among the guests and after-dinner | 








«OQ for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
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CAN YOU DEPEND 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? 
—-_ —sere.- 


Chicago, Jl. 


—- 





have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 


ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
&t. Louis, Mo. 


Providence, R. J. 
c 


ae 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 


For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at ¢.g 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of 


the foot, resulting in iockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
Hammer-Pointed, and is the only hof.eshoe nail in the world identical with the 
Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, z.né cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all deald@ ; in F.of shoe Nails. Samples sent free by mail. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women's Club. — Monday, 


; March 16, at 4 P. M., Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick 
will speak. Club Tea at 6 30. 











Sunday Meeting for Women.— Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street. 
March 15, 3 P.M., Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
| Subject, ‘Hannah Adams, the Pioneer Woman in 

American Literature.” 





Stady and Travel in Europe.—Mrs. Mary H- 
Hull, of Evanston, II1., will accompany a class of not 
less than six young ladies in three months’ travel in 
England and on the Continent, probably remaining 
nine months in Paris for study of the French Lan- 
guage, History and Literature. Address Mrs. Hull 
| for particulars. 





All kinds of manuscripts revised, corrected, 
paragraphed, punctuated, and typewritten at the 
rate of six cents a hundred words. Prepared manu- 
script typewritten at four cents a hundred words, 
Ministers’ Sermons a specialty. Correct work guar- 
anteed. Address, R&visrkR, Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Room 7, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 
54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants onanen. 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 

| chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





Mrs. Macdonovell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Special attention 


Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. 
given to fitting extra small hands. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
| visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a 
| on the finest avenue in the city, by 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 


rivate family 
dressing Mrs. 


| 

| 

| 

| American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
| No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 

' 

| 

| 








Special Sale 


“STAINLESS” 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


| 3 PAIRS FOR $1.00. 





Always sold for 50 cents a pair. 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’. 


‘MacDonnell’s Glove Store 


86 Tremont Street. 





**“Miss Jenness has 


MAILING 
PRICE, 


$2.05. 


in her 


wo- 


FOR SALE BY 


MABEL JENNESS, 15 East 35th St, New York 


~ GLOVES 


FOR EVERY OCCASION 


CAN BE FOUND AT 


MISS FISK’, 
44 Temple Place. 





PUTNAM NAIL C(’. Neponset, Boston, Mass. 











Boston Dress Cutting and Making College. 


Thorough training in all branches pertaining to 
DRESS CUTTING and making. One is allowed to 
bring material and make a costume throughout. 

Evening lessons Monday and Wednesday. 

HARRIET A. BROWN, 


Near Boylston, 181 Tremont St. Take Elevator 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.> 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—"' Four Trilene Tablets act admirably. °— 
= nd Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., &-'e Proprietors, £ 74 Broadway, New York. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 





ORIENTAL CREAM or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
naQBzes ge moves Tan, 
Berets capers: 
Bee sé 5 Skin Diseases, 
me = g : . and every blem- 
Biwi zs and ‘dees ds? 
com 8 tection On its 





virtues it has 
stood the test of 
4 years ;no oth- 
er has; and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure itis prop- 
erly made, Ac- 
cept po coun- 
terfeit ot simi- 
lar name. The 
H s distinguished 
r. L. A. Sayer 
said to a lady of the haut ton (anatient) : “As you ladies 
will use them, I recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 4 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y- 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.8., Canadas and Europe. 
a2 Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
a rest and proof of any one selling the same. 


*) 
56 





GIOVE Store 


TREMONTST. 


Bayien. 


ONLY 
One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


APPLETON’S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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